





NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 





THE SEA OF ARAL AND THE RUSSIANS IN 
CENTRAL ASIA. 


Opening of the Jaxartes and Oxus to Navigation—Ancient Aralo-Caspian 
Sea or Scythic Ocean—Occupation of Central Asia by the Russians—Pro- 
jected Union of the Jaxartes and Oxus as a Channel to the Caspian—Pro- 
ected Railways by Georgia through Persia, and by Orenburg through 

haiva and Khukand; to be neutralised by Indus Valley and Euphrates 
Valley Railways. 


Tue Sea of Aral has ever been a puzzle to geographers and to 
historians alike. The Greek geographers appear to have been 
ignorant of the existence of this sea or lake, and it would seem 
indeed to have been either a part of the Caspian Sea, or not in 
existence in their time, for they make the Oxus and Jaxartes flow 
into the latter sea. There are many evidences indicative of this 
having once been the case, at all events with respect to the Oxus, 
and which are at once historical, traditional, and geographical. 
The chief among the latter evidences is the existence of an ancient 
bed of the Oxus, known to the natives as the Dudan, and which 
flowed into the Caspian by several mouths in what are now salt 
marshes west of the little and great Balkhan. ‘There is, indeed, 
water in this great river bed at certain seasons of the year, and 
some sheets of water, as the Shur Giil, described by Vambéry as 
being twelve miles in extent, appear to be still permanent. The 
nomads in their traditions, Vambéry also tells us, seek to connect 
the ancient bed of the Oxus with the ruins of Mashid Misriyan, 
and declare that the river formerly flowed near the walls of that 
edifice, which they say was designed for the Kaaba, and that at a 
later period, incensed at the sins of the Giiklans, the river turned 
tothe north. The ruins here alluded to are apparently of Greek 
ongin, with superimposed Muhammadan structures, and they are 
situated at the west foot of the Kiiran Taghi, and at a very re- 
markable point in the geography of this portion of Central Asia, 
where it would appear that the united rivers of Hirat and Mashid, 
now lost in the Tajund lake and swamp, once found an exit into 
the Caspian Sea, not improbably with the addition of a derivative 
from the Oxus, or even of the Murghab, which now loses itself in 
an unexplored region north of Murj. ‘Traces of the bed of this 
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river to exist on the so-called Takki Yulu route to Khaiva, 
and yet Vambery supposes the place to have been supplied with 
water by an aqueduct which brought it from the Persian moun- 
tains, a distance of a hundred and fifty miles in a south-western 
direction, with two rivers—the Gurghun and the Atrak— 
intervening. The Turkomans relate, with respect to the same 
ruins, that God, from especial love to their gallant race, had 
placed the Kaaba there before Sranaporting it to Arabia. The 
tradition has little interest, beyond that which connects the ancient 
bed of the Oxus with the ruins, and shows that it formerly flowed 
near the walls of the edifice designed for the Kaaba—a fact which 
is very significative, for the Macedonians would not have con- 
structed great and important buildings at an isolated place and in 
a desolate region like this unless the circumstances were different 
to what they are now, or solely to bring water to them by an 
aqueduct of a hundred and fifty miles in length, no more than they 
would have constructed a wall (Kizil Alan or Sidd-i Iskandar) with 
the neighbouring site, now known, from the number ot' silver coins 
found there, as the Gumush Teppeh, or “ Silver Hill;” but as a 
strong place from whence to receive supplies, and whereupon to 
retire in case of necessity, on the Gurghun. 

In order that there should have been a cessation in the flow of 
the Oxus to the Caspian, there must have been a hollow to receive. 
the diverted waters of that river and of the Jaxartes; or a sub- 
sidence of the soil occurring since historical times, must have given 
birth to such a hollow, thereby diverting the waters of the two 
frat rivers of Central Asia into what is now the Sea of Aral, 

he barometrical observations of Messrs, Duhamel and Anjou, of . 
the French navy, would tend to prove that the Sea of Aral is 
117 feet above the Caspian; but as the latter is supposed to be 
348°39 fect lower than the Black Sea, the Sea of Aral would still 
be 231°39 feet below the level of the latter sea, and, in fact, the 
distance of 250 miles to the Kara Bughaz, or Black Gulf of the 
Caspian, and over 300 miles to the ancient mouth of the river, 
would presuppose a difference of elevation in the beds of the Oxus 
and Jaxartes at their point of junction with the Sea of Aral, which 
would render the Aral, even at an elevation of 117 feet above the 
Caspian, a hollow in respect to them, and the bed of a natural 
reservoir, the evaporation from which being ceteris paribus equal 
to the supply, it would remain more or less in a state of perma- 
nence; most recent accounts point, however, rather to a diminu- 
tion in the extent and depth of the waters than to an increase. 

The progress of the Russians in Central Asia has not failed to 
make us better acquainted with the countries on the lower Jaxartes 
and Oxus, as well as with the Sea of Aral. The accomplished 

grapher, Von Meyendorf, has more particularly 


R 
described the mouths of the Syr Daria, or Jaxartes, at the north-east 
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extremity of the sea; and Count de Berg led a Russian expedition 
along its western banks in the winter of 1855-6. But it is to the 
Russian Admiral Boutakoff that we are indebted for the first 
navigation of the Sea of Aral. Vessels for the pu were built 
at Orenburg, transported in pieces across the wild steppes, and 
launched on its waters in 1848-9, and, after two years’ tainan, the 
real shape of the coast, the extent and depth of the waters, and the 
outlines of the islands were all accurately determined. One of the 
latter was for the first time made known, and the antglopes upon it 
came to stare with astonishment, yet without fear, at their new 
invaders. 

The successful exploration of the Jaxartes, and the discovery 
that it is a stream which steam-vessels can navigate for upwards of 
five hundréd miles above its mouth, was Boutakoff’s next exploit. 
Tt was by this discovery that a safe line of communication between 
Europe and China, through Western Turkistan, is said to have 
been first laid open; so that whilst Britain has had and holds her 
own high road to India and China by the ocean, Russia, after 
trading overland for centuries with Western China under great 
difficulties, owing to the intervention of barbarous and hostile 
tribes, and the severity of the climate, has at length opened out for 
herself a course, along which, by the interposition of small pro- 
tective forts, she will have a safe trade through Turkistan with the 
Celestial Empire. 

There was a time when the report that Russian steamers had 
navigated the Jaxartes and Oxus, and that with Samarkand 
Bokhara occupied by her troops the ancient kingdoms of Bokhara 
and Balkh lay prostrate at the feet of that potent empire, would 
have caused a sensation of alarm from one end of India to the 
other—an alarm which would have found its echo in England. 
_ Those days are now, however, to a certain extent gone by. It 
is felt to be impossible for us to compete with Russia in Contral 
Asia, from which we are separated in India by lofty chains of 
snow-clad mountains, whilst the whole region lies comparativel 
open to the encroachments of Russia. Already we hear of a end 
way projected from Orenburg, across what used to be designated 
as the Desert of Kara Kum, and in what was once Independent 
Tartary, to the valley of the Jaxartes, known to be navigable for 
Sa of a thousand miles, and by it to Khukand and Khajund. 

ith Bokhara and Samarkand in their hands, we shall soon hear 
of a similar line projected along the valley of the Oxus. 

Failing our power in Asia to civilise these vast countries—one 
of the cradles of the human race—it is unquestionably of greater 
advantage to a general humanity and civilisation that the Russians 
should bring races of bigoted, fanatic, slave-holding, predatory, and 
murderous propensities and practices into subjection, than that they 
should be for ever left to their lustful and ferocious seclusion, The 
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opening of entirely new lines of intercommunication between 
* and remote Eastern Asia will undoubtedly be the result— 
lines not even dreamt of in the wildest conceptions of the most 
imaginative geographer a few years back; and what it remains to 
Great Britain and its Anglo-Indian empire to do, is to consider, 
with a greater degree of attention than it has hitherto given to the 
subject, how an independent line of communication can be best 
kept up, and that by the nearest and readiest way, so that all the 
commerce of Asia shall not gradually be drawn to Europe through 
Russia, but that part, at all events, may still be made to flow by its 
ancient channel of Chaldaea, Babylonia, Assyria, and Syria to the 
regions of the West. The great American undertaking of con- 
necting the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans by railway intercommuni- 
cation has shown that the days of old, when iron roads were looked 
upon merely as the means of facilitating communication between 
populous centres, are gone by. Railways are now looked forward 
to, especially by the Americans and the Russians, as the means of 
bringing countries that are far removed from one another into 
communication, and of also carrying population, colonisation, and 
civilisation along with them. 

There are certain points connected with the rivers Oxus and 
Jaxartes which are of great interest, as presenting a physical 
phenomenon without a parallel in the rest of the world, being, 
indeed, neither more nor less than the supposed drying up at 
certain periods of history of the sea of Aral, and its consequent 
disappearance from the map of Asia. Sir Henry Rawlinson, in 
fact, compares the Aral in terrestrial geography with one of the 
variable stars in astronomy. As there were stars varying from the 
first to the fifth magnitude, so the Aral, he argues, was at times a 
great inland sea three or four hundred miles in length, at other 
times a mere reedy marsh, and even occasionally a hard desert 
land, so that travellers actually passed across it without being aware 
that they were travelling over the bed of a sea! 

The argument is briefly as follows: In all classical antiquity 
from the earliest date—say from six hundred years B.C. to five or 
six hundred years after Christ—the sea of Aral was utterly 
unknown in geography. There was not one single authority— 
Greek, Latin, or native Persian—who mentioned it. The two 
great rivers, the Oxus and the Jaxartes, which by their contribu- 
tions now form that sea, were, we have before seen, described by 
all authors as falling into the Caspian. It must be remembered, 
too, that Alexander the Great ocntiadial an army into that part of 
Asia, and employed officers for the express purpose of ascertaining 
the geographical configuration of the neighbouring countries. He 
sent his troops on an expedition along the shores of the Caspian, 
while he in n crossed the Oxus, and reached the banks of the 
Jaxartes. Hence he must have possessed accurate information as 
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to those localities, and yet the account which his officers brought 
back.to Greece was that both the rivers fell into the Caspian, 
This statement, indeed, was adhered to throughout antiquity, and 
a practical proof was ti, of its truth in the notice of 8 ine of 
commerce which supplied Europe with the products of Asia. This 
commercial route was described as starting from the foot of the 
Indian Caucasus, following the Oxus down to the Caspian, ascend- 
ing the Kur or Cyrus, and descending the Phasis into the Black 
Sea, and thence crossing into Europe. We have thus direct 
evidence, as it would seem, that in the days when this route was 
followed and described, the Oxus must have fallen into the 
Caspian. | 

The present sea of Aral, filling as it does an inconsiderable 
depression in the table-land of Central Asia, having no springs, 
and being entirely dependent for its supply on the two great rivers 
already mentioned, so it follows that if those rivers were diverted 
at any time from the Aral, the sea would necessarily become 
desiccated in a very few years, and the bed of it would revert to 
its original condition of a mere depression in the desert. The 
levels are very important in considering this question. That of the 
Aral is, as before observed, one hundred and seventeen feet above 
the level of the Caspian, and thirty-three feet above the Black 
Sea; the Caspian itself being eighty-four feet below the Black Sea; 
so that if a communication were formed between the Aral and the 
Caspian, the Aral would naturally drain off into the lower basin. 

It, in the times of classic antiquity, there was a unanimity of 
evidence that the Oxus and Jaxartes flowed into the Caspian, so 
from the beginning of the Muhammadan era, say from the year 
600 to about 1300, or for a period of seven hundred years, 
there was an equal unanimity the other way. During this 
period the Arabs and their political successors were in possession 
of the country. They were a literary and scientific people, and 
wrote numerous works on geography. ‘They possessed the means . 
of ascertaining full topographical details, and they invariably 
represented the two rivers as falling into the sea of Aral, or the 

e of Kharasm,' as it was then usually called. The only rea- 
sonable inference, then, seems to be that between the years 500 
and 600, the course of the two rivers, owing to some natural 
disturbance, must have changed, and that, instead of continuin 
to fall into the Caspian, they became diverted into the sea of Aral, 
themselves in fact forming that sea. 

Then comes the most curious part of the question. From about 
the year a.D. 1300 to 1500—that is, for about two hundred years, 
Europeans possessed means of becoming acquainted with the geo- 
graphy of tral Asia, which have never been equalled until up 
to the time of the Russians; for there were at that time frequent 
missions sent from the courts of Europe to Mongolia in Central 
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Asia, and the ambassadors so employed had for the most part 
reserved records of their journeys. Colonel Yule has recently 
Keoust a general summary of these records before the notice of 
the public in a most interesting work, “Cathay, and the Way 
Thither.” This work contains records of many travels across 
Central Asia during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and 
in not one of those records is the Aral mentioned, slshongh the 
route of the travellers lay in many cases close by it, Sir Henry 
Rawlinson goes even so far as to say, in some cases, exactly across 
it. One of” the authors in question, named Pegoletti, gaye all tlie 
details of the commercial route at that time, which conducted 
from the Black Sea to China, and along which merchants conveyed 
the luxuries of Europe, and returned with the tea and silk of 
China. There are, indeed, detailed notices of the route in — 
tion, not only in the itineraries of Pegoletti, but in the maps which 
were constructed from memoranda furnished by travellers between 
the thirteenth and sixteenth centuries. One of these is called the 
Catalan map; another is a map preserved in the Palatine Library 
at Florence; another is the Borgian map; and the most famous 
of all is the Venetian map of Saint Mauro; and in none of these 
is the Aral noticed. The travellers came in the first instance from 
the Volga to Sarachak, on the eastern shore of the Caspian; and 
from thence they passed to Utrar, on the Jaxartes, the route lying 
close by the Aral, which, nevertheless, in no single instance is 
either mentioned in the itineraries or laid down in the maps. 
That at that time the Aral did not exist—at least, as a sea, and 
probably only as a reedy marsh—might, therefore, fairly be de- 
duced from this negative evidence alone, but Sir Henry Rawlinson 
believes that he has found positive evidence to confirm the con- 
clusion that it did not exist at all, in a Persian manuscript which 
contains a geographical account of the province of Khurassan 
about the year 1418, written by an officer of the famous ruler of 
Hirat, Shah Rukh Sultan. The writer seems to have been a 
minister of the country, and evidently knew every village and 
stream in the province. In describing the lakes of Asia, he comes 
in regular order to the Aral, which was called the lake of Kharasm, 
and he says: “In all the ancient books the lake of Kharasm is 
described as the receptacle of the waters of the Oxus, but at the 
present date, which is A.H. 820 (4.D. 1417), the lake no longer 
exists, the Jaihun (or Oxus) having made a way for itself to the 
Caspian, into which it disembogues at a spot called Karlan, as 
will be described hereafter in its proper place.” Again, in de- 
scribing the rivers of Asia, he says: “It is recorded in all the 
ancient books, that from this point the river Jaihun (or Oxus) 
flows on and disembogues into the sea of Kharasm; but at the 
nt day this sea ‘no longer exists, the river having made for 
itself'a new channel, which conducts its waters into the Caspian. 
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The point of embouchure is named indifferently Karlan and Ak 
ri-shah, From Kharasm to the point where the river falls into the 
Caspian the greater part of the country is desert.” 

o much for the Oxus. With regard to the Jaxartes, the same 
writer mentions a circumstance which is of much importance ; 
for, although the Oxus might have been diverted into the Caspian, 
still, if the other river entered the Aral, it would still remain a 
lake or marsh. But it is stated as follows: “ The river of Khajund, 
_in the lower part of its course, passing into the desert of Kharasm, 
joins the Jaihun (or Oxus), and thus ultimately reaches the 
Caspian.” Sir Henry Rawlinson gathers from_ this that 
at that time (A.D. 1417), the Jaxartes below Utrar aa off 
from its present bed to the left hand along a line now marked by 
reeds and lagoons, and joined the Oxus between Kungrad and 
Khaiva, the two rivers from that point flowing on to the Caspian, 
in one and the same bed. This statement is of the more import- 
ance as it comes from a writer said to have been thoroughly 
acquainted with the country. In addition to this, there is the 
testimony of the great Emperor Baber, who of course knew the 

eography of his own country, and who said that the Jaxartes, in 
fis times, did not enter the Atal, but was lost in the desert. 

Such is the history of the Oxus and Jaxartes up to about the 

ear 1500. From that time a second change is supposed to have 
a to take place. The rivers were then found to be going 
back into the Aral. Mr. Anthony Jenkinson, the agent of some 
English merchants, passed across Central Asia to Bokhara,as early 
as 1550. He landed on the shore of the Caspian at Min-kishlak, 
and came down the coast to a point where, as he heard, the Oxus 
had formerly disembogued into the sea; but he was told that the 
river had lately changed its course, and gone back into the Sea of 
Aral. The ruler of the country, the cckeentel Abul-Ghazi Khan, 
has bequeathed distinct details of the occurrence to posterity, and 
mentions the very year in which the river began to return into 
the Aral.* 

Evidence, Sir Henry Rawlinson says, could indeed be given of 
the condition of the stream, almost year by year, from that time to 
the present; but it is sufficient to state that every modern traveller 
who has passed through those regions has found the old bed of 
the river Oxus exactly where it was originally described. It was 
first brought into notice by Mouravieff,-a Russian agent, who 
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_ ™ In the notes to the Leyden translation of Abul-Ghazi, the Syr or Jaxartes 
is de icted as flowing into the Aral, and the Amu or Oxus, as also the Khizil 
(“red”) river, identified with the Daria, into the Caspian. The Amu is described 
as having two arms, one of which flowed into the Casha, on the frontiers of 
Astarabad; the other, passing by the city of Urghanj, used also to flow into 
the Caspian, but leaving that bed it flowed into the Khuzil, at Tuk, thus entailing 
the ruin of Urghanj.—Hist. Gen. des Tatares, p. 57. 
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wane from Balkhan Bay to Khaiva, in 1819. Subsequently our 

ented countryman, Arthur Conolly, who was so se mur- 
dered at Bokhara, attempted to cross from Astrakhan to Khaiva, 
and he also came upon the old bed; and lastly Mr. Vambéry 
found, as we have before seen, the same broad river-bed, when 
travelling across the Turkoman desert, and found that it was per- 
fectly well known as the ancient bed of the Oxus. Hence, it 
seems that there is sufficient evidence, Sir Henry Rawlinson 
argues, to show that in early times, say from the year 500 before 
the Christian era, to the year 600 after the Christian era, both the 
rivers ran into the Caspian, the Sea of Aral being non-existent ; 
that after that, up to the year 1300, they fell into the Sea of Aral ; 
that for the next two hundred years—namely, from 1300 to 1500 — 
—they flowed back again into the Caspian Sea; and that then, at 
a fourth stage, they gradually flowed back into the Aral, and 
formed the sea as we now know it, and from which it is once 
more the ambition of Russia to divert the running rivers, to which 
it owes its existence, back again into the Caspian. 

“The Amu Daria,” say the Russians, who always call the Oxus 
by that name, and the J axartes by that of Syr Daria, “is, for 
many reasons, of greater importance to Russia than even the 
Jaxartes. It disembogued at one period into the Caspian, and one 
bed, if not two to that sea, still remain. Some are of opinion that 
the course of the river can be again directed to its ancient bed, 
while others consider it impossible to do so. It can, however, be 
positively asserted that the existing information on this point is 
very superficial and inaccurate, and the question will never be 
satisfactorily settled until a scientific expedition be sent by the 
Russian government to investigate it in all its bearings. The 
south-eastern shores of the Sea of Aral are well adapted for uniting 
the Jaxartes with the Oxus, and encourage the hope that the 
united mass of water of two such great streams may force their 
way through the old bed to the Caspian. The importance of this 
connexion will be readily understood, when it is remembered that 
a water-route in continuation of the Volga will be thus created, 
which will extend three thousand versts into the interior of Asia, 
and that the extreme points of this uninterrupted water-way will 
be St. Petersburg and the northern slopes of the Hindhu Kush.” 

This is a result which Sir Henry Dielibaintet considers to be 
‘highly probable, and he believes that many will live to see a direct 
water-communication from the Baltic Sea to the vicinity of the 
Indian Caucasus, which is considered as the natural geographical 
boundary of India. There is indeed already a direct water-com- 
munication from the Neva, by means of canals, to Lake Ladoga, 
and thence to the upper course of the Volga, and down that river 
to the Caspian. Then, crossing the Caspian, vessels could reach 


the mouth of the Oxus. Sir Henry Rawlinson further looks upon 
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such a prospect without any apprehension or dismay, regarding it 
as the seanrel extension of ‘ivikestion, and béhioving that it weal 
be for the general advantage of mankind. 

Sir erick I. Murchison, while at issue with Sir Henry 
Rawlinson with regard to the desiccation of. the Sea of Aral— 
a supposition which he believes to have had its origin simply in 
the ignorance of the times—entertains the same sympathetic views 
as the learned orientalist does with respect to the progress of 
Russia in Central Asia. The contrast between the statistical and 
political condition of Asia, he justly remarks, particularly in its 
central portion, in those days when mercantile men traversed it 
freely from Azof or from Tabriz to India and China, and the 
present time, when there exists so small an amount of land inter- 
course with Europe, is truly astonishing. In those days, and even 
so late as the sixteenth century, Samarkand, a city renowned as 
a seat of Muhammadan learning, was frequented by embassies, 
including one from the King of Spain. ‘ian our own Queen 
Elizabeth was so anxious in the first year of her reign to open out 
an intercourse by way of the Caspian with Persia and India, that 
she addressed a letter to “the Great Sophi, Emperor of the Medes 
and Parthians.” It was then (1558) that Jenkinson, our English 
va at made the journey from Astrakhan to Bokhara, passing 
by Urghanj. 

"tt a be added, to what Sir R. I. Murchison says, that Queen 
Elizabeth by no means overlooked the more ready means of ap- 
proach to India presented by the valley of the river Euphrates, for 
it was at the same epoch that Rauwolf explored that great river, 
and the once famous countries which it watered—Chaldaea, Baby 
lonia, Mesopotamia, and Assyria—and which have ever occupied 
a far more important space in history than Bokhara, Samarkand, 
and Balkh. 

Now, with the exception of Russia, no European power has had 
any sort of intercourse with the truculent Amir of Bokhara, to 
whom much of this fine region was until lately subjected. It has 
been left to stray travellers—one of the last of whom is the enter- 
prising Hungarian, Vambéry—to explain to the civilised world 
the real state of this region, once so important, and now so fallen, 
through bigotry, tyranny, and misgovernment. No one can read 
that author’s sketch of the condition of the natives in either 
of the Khanats of Khaiva or Bokhara without rejoicing that Russia 
has, through the energy of her government, at last brought these 
barbarians to respect the frontiers of an empire which has esta- 
blished a safe line of communication between its own territories 
and those of China. 

Sir Roderick I. Murchison pronounces the bringing into real 
use, for the first time in history, the river Jaxartes of the ancients, 
and navigating it with steamers from its mouth, on the sea of Aral, 
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for many hundred miles into Turkistan and Khukand, as one of 
the most important statistical results of modern geographical re- 
search, and the employment of natural means to a great end. This 
is undoubtedly the case in certain points of view; for by this 
means, and by the establishment of —_ Russia will not only 
bring a vast region, secluded b bigotry and barbarism, into 4 state 
of comparative civilisation and of easy access, but, it will also be 
enabled 1 to open gradually, especially with the aid of its establish- 
ments on the Issi Kul, an entirely new and well-protected route 
between Europe and China, far to the north of that followed by 
travellers and merchants in the middle ages, which was from the 
south end of the Caspian. But the opening of the Jaxartes and 
Oxus to navigation, important as they are to the countries con- 
cerned, cannot for a moment be compared with the advantages to 
be obtained to civilisation, colonisation, and commerce by the open- 
ing of the Indus, the Euphrates, and the Tigris, or by the opening 
of the Burram-putah or the Ira-wady, with a route to Yunan, in 
China. The alternating mountainous and desert regions that lie 
between Khaiva, Bokhara and Khukand, and China Proper, pre- 
sent, indeed, greater difficulties than a communication by the 
Persian Gulf, or Red Sea, direct to China, or by the projected 
overland route from Trans-Gangetic India to Yunan. What is 
designated as the Chinese empire would certainly be reached at 
once; but between the frontiers of even Russian Central Asia and 
the inside of the Great Wall there extend over two thousand 
miles of dubious desert and difficult country. 

With this reserve, then, we heartily agree with Captain Sherard 
Osborn, who, in describing Chinese Tartary as an enormous 
region, which has become, through the relaxation of the Chinese 
hold, “no man’s land,” argues that instead of any apprehension 
being entertained regarding Russian advances, such progress will 
be not only greatly to the advantage of the natives, but a to the 
British power in India, from the influence of a civilised Christian 
nation ssh extended eastward over a region now becoming 
desolate through misgovernment and lawlessness ; as also with Sir 
R. I. Murchison, when he says: “ England, holding as she does so 
high a maritime position among the nations, may reflect with 
satisfaction on her great Eastern traffic with India and China, 
carried on by her own great road, the ocean; and far from envy- 
ing the recent opening out of this land and river route through 
Central Asia, she may be well pleased that her Northern allies 
should have a beneficial commercial traffic by cdravans with those 
fertile regions of North-western China, with which, in fact, we 
never have had any intercourse, but with whom the Russians have 
traded for ages, though always with more or less impediment, due 
to the forays of the intermediate wild people, and particularly the 
Khu Khandians. The two great empires of Russia and China 
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seem, in fact, to be destined by nature to interchange commodities 
by land and river communications through Central Asia; and so 
long as the line of such commerce between them is separated, as it 
now is, from British India and its dependencies by mountainous, 
sterile, and snowy regions, impassable by modern armies, there 
never can be the smallest ground of jealousy on the part of 
Britain.” This, it is to be observed, is, however, entirely over- 
looking the advance by Tiflis and Astrabad to Hirat, or by 
reres Sry Balkh, Khunduz, and Khulm into Kabul, one of the 
easiest passes of the Hindhu Kush, and neither of which lines 

resent “the mountainous, sterile, and snowy regions, impassable 

modern armies,” here alluded to. 

But Sir R. I. Murchison goes even further than this, and he 
invests Russia with the honour of having, for the first time in 
history, defined the course of the Jaxartes and its exit into the sea 
of Aral. The classical writers were, according to him, ignorant of 
the true geography of this region; and as to the Persian manu- 
script, quoted by Sir Henry Rawlinson, Sir Roderick does not 
deem it to be a document of sufficient value to override the con- 
clusions at which, he says, he has arrived on many independent 
grounds. Concerning the ancient course of the Oxus, he sees no 
reason to differ from the Persian writer and Sir Henry Rawlinson. 
But when it is stated that in the year a.D. 1417 the Jaxartes had 
deviated from its former course, and, instead of flowing into the 
Caspian (as the ancients had it), joined the Oxus, and thus the two 
rivers occupying one and the same bed came into that sea, he must, 
he says, withhold his assent. In his state of scepticismregardin 
' the value of the Persian manuscript, that which strikes Sir 
Roderick most as a sign of its invalidity is, that when this region 
was open to knowledge through the long-enduring reign of the 
civilised and literary Arabians (say from the seventh to the 
thirteenth century), the Aral was known and laid down as a 
distinct water basin under the name of Sea of Kharasm. On the 
other hand, when after that period knowledge became dim and local, 
and civilisation was at its lowest ebb, then it was that the Aral 
disappeared. Sir Roderick’s conclusion from this coincidence of 
the supposed emptying of the sea of Aral, with the absence of 
records respecting it, would be that the sea had existed during all 
that time, bat that there were no geographers to record the fact. 
The absence of records respecting the existence of the sea might, 
however, be just as easily referred to the absence of the sea as such 
as to the want of geographers to record its existence. We have 
in the Persian manuscript a positive statement to the effect that 
in 1417 the sea did not exist; and in 1550, Jenkinson was told 
that the Oxus had only recently gone back to the sea of Aral. We 

ave, on the other hand, no proof of the absence of geographers to 
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state that the sea as such, and not as a reedy marsh, was in 
existence some time previously. 
- Humboldt believed that there existed in the latest tertiary, or 
what some call quaternary, times, a vast depression in the surface 
of the globe, extending over eight thousand square marine 
leagues, in which a great inland sea was accumulated. In that sea 
there lived an abundance of molluscous and other animals, all of 
species having a local and limited range, and all strikingly distin- 
guished from the more numerous animals of oceanic seas. Now, 
owing to the upheaval of large portions of the bottom of that old 
inland sea, its animal contents formed, in a fossil’ state, the steppe 
limestone, as seen at different levels over an enormous area. Ow1 
to these pre-historic movements of the crust of the earth, these 
fossil remains are seen to occupy the strata on the banks of the lake 
of Aral, as well as on the shores of the Caspian Sea. They also 
occur at various places and at different heights in the adjacent 
steppes, extending westward to the country of the Don Cossacks 
to the north of the sea of Azof. There is, therefore, no doubt 
that, in pre-historic times, the Aral and the Caspian, and also por- 
tions of a much wider region, now raised above them, were occu- 
pied by one vast internal and depressed sea, large portions of 
which have been desiccated. By these movements of elevation 
that part of the former great sea, which became the Aral, was 
elevated to about a hundred and seventeen feet above the former 
western part, or present Caspian, and the seas thus insulated were 
separated through the same movements by the elevated plateau 
now called Ust-Urt. Such was the physical condition of the 
region long before tradition or history. Humboldt has well 
remarked that the great Aralo-Caspian depression had a similar 
origi to the much deeper cavity in the earth’s surface occupied 
by the Dead Sea; though theone is only eighty-three feet and the 
other nearly thirteen hundred feet beneath the ocean. Now, if 
we endeavour to account theoretically for the present low level of 
the old Aralo-Caspian Sea by evaporation only, we are met by the 
facts that large portions of its former bottom have been raised to 
different altitudes in the surrounding region, and that the levels of 
the sea of Aral and the Caspian are also different, and are 
separated by the great plateau of Ust-Urt. As it is impossible to 
explain the existence of the much deeper cavity of the Dead Sea, 
except by a greater sinking of the earth’s crust, so is such 3 
phenomenon precisely what geologists would expect to see realised 
asa natural and compensating result of the corresponding upheaval 
of the adjacent lofty mountains of Asia. 
The data upon which the physical condition of the region 

uestion in pre-historic times is thus determined, are unque* 
tionably of the most satisfactory and convincing character that cal 
be brought to bear upon such a subject. But they in no way 
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affect the question as to whether or not the sea of Aral has been 
desiccated within historic times, or abandoned by the Oxus, and . 
then filled again. Sir Roderick himself admits that the Oxus has 
a its bed, if so, the Jaxartes by itself might not have been 
equal to sustaining a sea, and might have flowed through a mere 
reedy marsh, as its bed, to the Oxus, the two finding their way 
together or separately to the Caspian. Sir Roderick also admits 
the gradual desiccation of the greater portion of the Aralo-Caspian 

historic sea: why may not that portion left to be occupied by 
the sea of Aral have been liable to the same changes? It is true 
that it is separated from the northern portion of the Caspian by the 
elevated plateau of Ust-Urt; but it is elevated some hundred and 
Seventeen feet above that sea, and tlierefore as liable to desiccation 
as any other portion of the bed of the great Aralo-Caspian Sea, if 
for a time abandoned by one or more of its fluviatile feeders. 

The discussion must depend, then, rather upon the foree and 
validity of historical documents, than upon the circumstances 
which first gave birth to the sea of Aral, and left it as one of the 
water-basins of the great Aralo-Caspian, the Caspian itself being 
another—only at different levels. And upon this point, Sir 
Roderick lays great stress upon the opinions entertained by Hum- 
boldt, Rennell, Williams, Thirlwall, and others, that as to the 
knowledge possessed by Alexander the Great or his cotemporaries, 
it really does not touch the question of the relative courses of the 
Oxus and Jaxartes towards their mouths. For Alexander crossed 
the Oxus at about four hundred miles above its mouth, and 
the most western point at which the great conqueror reached the 
Jaxartes was Cyropolis, where he passed it to defeat the Scythians; 
and that spot is about equidistant from the Aral Sea. Conse- 
quently, neither Alexander nor his generals could know anything 
of the real course of either river for great distances above their 
mouths. ‘“‘ The expedition of Alexander,” says Humboldt, “ far 
from extending or rectifying the geography of the Caspian Sea, 
confounded the Tanais with the Jaxartes, and the Caucasus with 
the Paropamisus or Hindhu Kush.” And Sir R. I. Murchison 
adds: “Scholars and comparative geographers doubt, indeed, if 
any weight. can be attached to the unanimous statements of the 
Greeks, that both the Oxus and Jaxartes flowed into the Caspian, by 
mouths some three hundred miles apart, when they see how equally 
unanimous were the writers who came between Herodotus and 
Ptolemy in believing the Caspian to be but a gulf of the Northern 
Ocean! Again, we see how persistently the followers of Alexander 
confounded the Jaxartes itself with the Tanais, and fancied that 
“ye doubled back upon the rear of Europe!” 

ancients describe Alexander as approaching the Oxus from 

—the modern Balkh, according to Burnes, Bokhara (vol. i. 

Pp. 237), and the more ancient Zariaspa, according to Strabo 
L2 : 
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(xi. p. 503) ‘and Pliny (vi. 18)—the river being four hundred 

ia from the city. The very topography of the river’s bank 
may, it has been remarked by Burnes, be almost traced in Quintus 
Curtius; for there are low and peaked hillocks near that passage 
of the Oxus, while there are none below Kilaf. Alexander also 
appears to have passed the winter of B.C. 328—327 at Balkh, on 
his return from Sogdiana, as early in the following spring he 
commenced his invasion of the Punjab. (Arrian, iv. 22; Diod., 
xvii. 83; Curt., vii. 5, 10.) The existence of the Kizil Alan, or 
Alexander’s wall, on the right bank of the — Su, stretching 
as it does from Gumush-teppe or “silver hill’ on the Caspian, 
some thirty miles towards the hilly country of the Giik-lan 
Turkomans, with ruins ‘at Jurdjan at its eastern extremity, and the 
Macedonian ruins of Mashid Misriyan at the foot of the Kiiran 
Taghi, would seem to indicate if Alexander did not enter 
Sogdiana by the Caspian at its lower part, that, at all events, the 
Greeks kept up communication by that line. Be this as it may, 
the historians of Alexander the Great were far too well informed 
to have met two such rivers as the Oxus and Jaxartes, and not to 
have ascertained whither they flowed. We have followed these 
historians in their details of the campaigns against Darius, from 
Issus to Gaugamela; as also Nearchus on the “Persian Gulf; and 
we can say as Burnes did at Balkh: “The language of the most 
graphic writer could not delineate the country with greater exact- 
ness than Quintus Curtius has done.” 

As to the historians of Alexander confounding the Jaxartes 
with the Tanais, and the Paropamisus, or Hindhu Kush, with the 
Caucasus, scholars have always understood that this was imagined 
with a view of exalting the glory of Alexander, so that the great 
conqueror might be supposed, after subjugating Asia, to have 
arrived at the Don and the Caucasus, the scene of the legend 
where Hercules unbound the chains of the fire-bringing Titan. 
The historians of Alexander knew very well that they had not 
“doubled back upon the rear of Europe.” We see the same 
transposition of names in the Araxes of Herodotus, which De 
Guignes, Fosse, and Gatterer, suppose to be the same as the Oxus; 
De la Nauze, the same as the Armenian Araxes; and Bayer, St. 
Croix, and Lurcher, the same as the Volga. ‘The true solution 
of the enigma is that suggested by D’Anville, that the Araxes is 
an appellative common to the Jaxartes, the Oxus, the. Aras, the 
Volga, and we may add, the Chaboras. (Mém. de |’ Acad. des 
Inscrip., vol. xxxvi. pp. 69—83; Heeren, Asiat. Nations, ii. 19.) 
It is not for a moment to be supposed that Alexander the Great 
should have destroyed seven towns and fortresses, the foundation 
of which was ascribed to Cyrus, upon the river known to him as 
the Jaxartes, and have himself founded a city on its banks bear- 
ing his own name—Alexandreia Ultima—now Khajund, and 
have been ignorant of its course. The only possible way in which 
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we can imagine the historians of Alexander to have been all in 
error (supposing the sea of Aral to have been in existence in 
their time) is by admitting that they mistook the sea of Aral for 
the Caspian, or that the Aral was at that epoch a gulf of the Cas- 
Pe Humboldt himself believes that probably in the time of 
Herodotus, and even so late as the Macedonian invasion, the 
Aral was merely a bay or gulf of the Caspian; as his great Aralo- 
ian was connected on the one hand with the Euxine, on the 
other, by channels more or less broad, with the Icy Sea. There 
may then be some historic, as well as prehistoric data for that 
belief of Herodotus and Ptolemy to which Sir R. I. Murchison 
has affixed points of exclamation as the extreme of ignofance 
or absurdity. De Humboldt further held that it was only at 
an after period, that, by the preponderance of the evaporation 
over the supply of water by the rivers, or by the diluvial deposits, 
or by plutonic convulsions (Sir Charles Lyell would probabl 
have said gradual elevations), the Aral and Caspian were separated, 
and a bifurcation of the Oxus developed—one portion of its waters 
continuing its couse to the Caspian, the other terminating in the 
Aral, and that the continued preponderance of evaporation has 
caused the channel communicating with the Caspian to dry up. 
This is probably the best explanation that can be given of the 
silence of the historians 9f Alexander regarding the Sea of Aral 
—not that it did not exist at that epoch, but that it constituted 
part of the Caspian; and a glance at Vambéry’s map will show 
that there still exists a low region, south of the elevated land of 
Ust-Urt, which embraces Lake Aibugur, or Ludan, the southern 
oar rem, of the sea of Aral in its north-eastern part, the old 
of the Oxus in its central portions, and the Kara Bugaz, or 
“black gulf,” and Balkhan Bay of the Caspian, in its south-west 
portion, with several small lakes in advance. Pomponius Mela 
ui. 5, § 6) makes a distinction between the Aral Gulf and the 
aspian proper, when he describes the Jaxartes as watering the 
vast countries of Scythia and Sogdiana, and as discharging itself 
into that easterly portion of the Caspian which is called the 
Scythian Gulf. That desiccations took place even in olden times 
in the case of the Jaxartes, as well as the Oxus, is shown by 
Arrian, who, in recounting the capture of Cyropolis, mentions the 
curious fact, that the Macedonian army entered the town by the 
dried-up bed of the river, and there is reason to believe that 
ccations and changes in the course of the river Jaxartes and 
Oxus have been further produced by artificial means, as by dykes 
or dams, as in the instance related by Khanikoff in regard to the 
Tanghi Daria, an arm of the Jaxartes (Journ. of R. G. §., vol. 
xiv. p. 383), or by drawing the waters off by canals and ditches, 
for purposes of irrigation, as described by old Jenkinson. (Hak- 
luyt, vol. i. p- 367 ed. of 1809.) 
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It has been supposed that a first intimation, th very ‘vague, 
as to the formation of the sea of Aral, is to be found im Ammianus 
Marcellinus, who speaks of two rivers, the Araxates (Jaxartes) 
and Dymas (probably the Demus of Ptolemy), flowing into the 
Oxian marsh (xxiii. 6, § 59). But this does not show that the 
Oxian marsh may not have been a gulf of the Caspian, although 
some writers have preferred to consider the Oxia Palus, as the 
Kara Kiil, or “ black leke,” formed by the Zar-afshan, or “ gold- 
scattering” river of Samarkand—the Polytimetus, or “-very pre- 
cious,” of the Greeks. But a still earlier intimation is to be found 
in Herodotus, who describes his Araxes (i. 202) as flowing, with 
the exception of one of its forty channels, into the marshes of the 
Massagete. Strabo likewise described some of the Massagate as 
living in marshes formed by rivers and in islands; adding (p. 573) 
that this district is flooded by the Araxes, which is divided into 
many channels, of which only one discharges itself into the sea 
of iensia (Caspian Sea) while the others reach the Northern 

“4 ' 


It would appear from this that both Herodotus and Strabo were 
acquainted with that series of lagoons which remained, accordin 
to Humboldt, in historic times, after the part~ desiccation of the 
prehistoric Aralo-Caspian, and from portions of which the sea of 
Aral has been formed. ‘This was the opinion of Bayer (Acta 
Petrop. vol. i. p. 398) and of D’Anville, who (Carte du Monde 
dés Grecs et des Romains, 1763) designates the Aral by these 
words, “ Paludes, recipientes Araxen apud Herodotum.” With 
Herodotus, all this network of lagoons forms a basin of the in- 
terior, while Strabo connects it with the Northern Ocean directly, 
and not through the medium of the Hyrcanian Sea; and this is 
also the channel by which, according to the systematic cosmo- 
graphers of Alexandria, the sea was united to the ocean. It must 
be observed that Strabo distinguishes clearly between the single 
mouth of the Araxes of the Massugete (Jaxartes) and the numerous 
channels which go directly to the Northern Ocean. This state- 
ment acquires further importance as carrying Humboldt’s theory 
of a connexion with the Icy Sea, which he did not extend beyond 
Ss times, into historic times. This communication pro- 

bly took place along that remarkable depression of 5 deg. of 
longitude in length, in a direction from south-west to north-east, 
from the Aral to the embouchure of the Obi. The characteristic 
feature of this depression is an immense number of chains of small 
lakes, communicating with each other, arranged ina circular form, 
or like a necklace. ‘These lakes are hence probably relics of the 
Avalo-Caspian-Arctic Sea, and traces of Strabo’s channel. 

The first distinct statement of the sea of Aral described as & 
vast and broad lake, situated to the east of the river Ural, or Jaik, 
occurs in Menander of Constantinople, surnamed the “ Protector,” 
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who lived im the time of the Emperor Maurice (Menand. Hist. 
 Legat. Barbarorum ad Romanos, pp. 300, 619, etc. Ed. Bonn, 
1829). But it is only with the series of Arab geographers, at the 
head of whom must be placed Ibn Haukal El Istakry, that ‘any 
positive information upon the modern topography of these regions 
commences. 

Whether they have undergone any changes within medieval 
and recent times, and if so, to what extent, are questions as diffi- 
cult to determirie as the actual or varying condition of the same 
and different sheets of water, and of their contributory streams, 
are in early historic times. It is manifest that, admitting the 
existence of a prehistoric Aralo-Caspian-Arctic sea, that the de- 
siccation of this into Caspian, Aral, Balkash, and other seas and 
lakes can only have been gradual, and consequently have presented 
various features at different epochs, and which, there is eve 
reason to believe, extended into early historic times; so also wi 
the more modern changes in the beds of the rivers, changes must 
have taken place in the extent of the sea of Aral; at one epoch 
more or less connected with the Northern Ocean, it became at 
another epoch a mere gulf, or extension of the Caspian, till, sepa- 
rated from that, it became the sea of Aral. 

Sir Henry Rawlinson has to rely for his belief that the Aral 

isappeared for about two centuries (between A.D. 1300 and 1500), 
upon the statement of an anonymous writer, an officer of Shah 
Rukh, Sultan of Hirat, and upon certain early European travellers. 
Now, it is possible that, when the Persian said that the lake no 
longer existed in 1417, the Oxus having made a way for itself to 
the Caspian, that the writer may have fancied that the lake had to 
depend for its existence upon that river only, and it having altered 
its course, the lake had ceased to exist. But such a surmise must 
depend a good deal upon other geographical details in the manu- 
seript, showing an intimacy with other places near the lake, at the 
very time when it is declared to have been no longer in existence, 
and of which Sir Henry must be the best judge. 

. But, with regard to early travellers, Colonel Yule has shown 
that the route of these travellers did not, as Sir Henry Rawlinson 
has presumed, lay in most cases across the bed of what was once 
the sea of Aral. He admits, however, that most of them proceeded 
as near to it as Urghanj, the capital of Kharasm, without noticing 
its AS Even Petis de la Croix, in maps ee 

y happy), which illustrate his translation of the History 
of Taimer, "es ” indication of the Aral. Colonel Yule, at the 
same time, rejects the Oxiana Palus of Ptolemy, which has, he 
says, been made “to do duty” for the Aral on many respectable 
maps. It certainly would appear that Ptolemy’s lake was situated 
between Zarispa (Balkh) and ‘Tribactra (Baikund), while Pliny’s 
“Oxus Lacus” might be the crescent-shaped lake of Sir-i-kiill, on 
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the Bami Dunya, or “terraced roof of the world.” But it would 
a more probable, from the statement of Ammianus, before 
uded to, that the classics had the marshes of the te in 
view when they spoke of the Oxian lake, the very name of- which 
establishes its identity with the river of the same designation. 
The whole question is undoubtedly involved in great obscurity. 
There are certain geological and prehistoric proofs of the existence 
of a former vast Aralo-Caspian-Scythic or Arctic ocean to go 
upon, but the exact historical periods of the desiccation of this 
ocean, the time when it became separated from the Northern 
leaving the Oaspian, the Aral, the Balkash, the lakes of Tomsk, 
and the lakes of Tobolsk, in separate hollows at various elevations, 
will probably never be but approximately determined. Researches 
of this kind. possess, however, great interest, especially when ap- 
lied to countries of such historical importance as Kharasm and 
khara, and it is to be hoped that the inquiries of Humboldt, 
Sir R. 1. Murchison, and Sir Henry Rawlinson, will be carried 
out by the Russian savans until some decided facts are arrived at 
regarding the possible changes which the sea of Aral may have 
undergone within historic times. Already, it appears that M. P. 
Semenof, the president of the physico-geographical section of 
the Russian Geographical Society, has expressed an opinion that 
the desiccation of the Asiatic rivers and the diminution of lakes 
may be attributed to the decrease of glaciers in the high moun- 
tains as well to evaporation—to phenomena, in fact, still in opera- 
tion. By these causes, M. Semenof thinks, that at one period the 
Aral Sea may have been diminished, though he does not think 
that such a deep depression could have been emptied and refilled. 
In reference to the former Caspian branch of the Oxus, in the 
existence of which he believes, he supposes that many streams, 
now dry or nearly so, formerly augmented the volume of the 
Oxus (the history of the Murghab river, of the Hari-rud, or river 
of Hirat, and of the Ali Mashid river, now supposed to be lost in 
swamps beyond Murj, and in the Tajund swamps, are of much 
interest connected with these speculations), thus enabling it (the 
Oxus) to suppiy a branch to the Caspian by the Kara Bugaz, or 
“Black Gulf” of that sea, and that to the failure of that supply 
we may attribute the drying up of the branch without involving 
any great physical change of outline of the land. 

n this case the Aral Sea, occupying a separate cavity not com- 
municating with the larger depression, would, he also thinks, be- 
come hfhointe, and to a great extent obscured by reeds, so as to 
have remained unknown to travellers for five hundred years before 
and five hundred years after Christ. M. Semenof further suggests 
that in those days, when the south-western branch of the Oxus 


existed, travellers proceeding northwards, and meeting little but 
reeds and marshes, might very well have supposed that the Aral 
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was merely an extension of the t bay of Kara Bughaz. In 
illustration of this view, he says the inhabitants around es Ala 
Kil and Sassyk-Kiil have at this day no precise conception of 
their separation, and term them both Ala Kiil, simply because 
they are unacquainted with the marshy and inaccessible isthmus 
between them. In Central Asia, too, the river Tchu, through its 
desiccation, has lost its former communication with Lake Issi 
Kiil, just as in the Aralo-Caspian region the Sari-Su has failed to 
reach the Jaxartes; and this last river, having lost its northern 
affluents, could no longer contribute by any of its branches to the 
Oxus, and has found an easier embouchure in the Aral. How 
easily these changes of direction are effected in the course of rivers 
in flat and sandy countries is, indeed, well known to most 
geographers who have explored Central Asia. 
hus the Oxus, deprived of many of its former affluents, ceased 
to be able to throw any portion of its waters into the Caspian, and 
took the straight course \into the Aral. This natural operation 
may, Semenof also observes, have been accomplished within the 
historic period; and so, since its south-western or Caspian branch 
dried up, the Oxus, by throwing all instead of a part of its waters 
into the Aral, has given to that sea a better marked place in 
human knowledge than it had in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. Such views are, at all events, very suggestive, and are 
characterised by much common sense. ' 
In estimating the present or future relative importance of the 
Oxus and Jaxartes as lines of commercial traffic with China and 
India, Sir R. I. Murchison says he has no hesitation in giving the 
first place to the latter river. He agrees, he says, with the able 
Russian geographer, Veniukof, who, after alluding to the wild 
barbarian races which occupy the high table-land of Pamir and the 
adjacent mountains, adds: “ When we, moreover, remember that 
this basin of the sources of the Oxus is closed in on the north, east, 
and south by mountains from fifteen to eighteen thousand feet 
high, and across which the roads for pack-animals are few and 


- difficult to traverse, we must arrive at the conclusion that all idea 


of converting this region into a rich entrepdt for a trade with India 
and China most be abandoned.” 

This is so far correct as concerns the trade with China and the 
country around the sources of the Oxus; but with respect to India, 
the road from Balkh and Khunduz by Khulm, or Kulum, to 
Kabul, followed by Alexander the Great when proceeding to the 
Punjab, remains open as of yore. This route is laid down in detail 
in Captain Burslem’s “Peep into Toorkisthan” (1846), and the 
highest pass encountered—that of Unnai—is only eleven thousand 
four hundred feet. This road does not lay through the Hindhu 
Kush, but through a prolongation of that chain, known as the 
Kuh-i-Baba. In the time of the Affghan war, Bamiyan, a site in 
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advance of the Kuh-i-Baba, was held by a British detachment; 
that route being the one, Captain Burslem remarks, which would 
most likely be selected by an army either advancing from Bokhara 
or Kabul, or moving in an opposite direction ; and the captain adds 
that Lieutenant Sturt executed an excellent map of the passes of 
the Hindhu Kush in this direction, and satisfactorily demonstrated 
that almost all the defiles of that vast chain, or rather group of 
mountains, may be turned, and that it would require a large and 
active well-disciplined force to defend the principal ones. 

But even supposing that that were not the case, and that what 
was accessible to -the Macedonians was not accessible to the 
Russians, Russia is moving in other directions, as well as by 
Central Asia, towards China. This is an age when the inter- 
communication of nations, after proceeding at an almost geological 
pace, has, by the introduction of the railway system, been sudden! 
endowed with a vitality and principle of development, which will 
in another half or even quarter of a century completely revolu- 
tionise the lines of intercommunication between nations. 

The Indus Valley Railway and the Euphrates Valley Railway 
have not only become necessary to counterbalance the persevering 
efforts made by Russia to carry the commerce of the East through 
her dominions, but they have, indeed, further become part of a yet 
wider question—the question of our control and supremacy in 
India. This control and supremacy may ultimately be subjected 
to a trial of military strength, as they have been before. The very 
railway system upon which, next to the interests and affections of 
the people, our dominion is based, unless it be effectually com- 
pleted, may assist in sapping our power. 

India, ites remarked in a pamphlet before us, “The Valleys of 
the Indus and of the Euphrates,” is vulnerable from three points— 
the sea, from Eastern Europe, and from Central Asia. As to the 
sea, she is safe so long as Great Britain possesses fleets and sailors, 
but our fleets must be supplemented by such means of defending 
the frontier.as will be supplied by the Indus Valley Railway. We 
know to some extent the advances towards our frontier from 
Central Asia. But we do not yet fully realise the steps that are 
being taken on the side of Eastern Europe. It is from this side 
that work is going on which we must neutralise, if we cannot our- 
selves absorb it; just as a skilful commander would utilise his 
furthermost external defences. 

There is a great railway movement going on throughout 
Eastern Europe, by which the southern and western frontiers of 
Russia are bemg placed in immediate connexion with her milita 
stations. Southern Russia and the Russian ports of the Black 
Sea are being connected by railways with the western ports of 
Europe on the Atlantic. It may be that these widely separated 
countries will become commercially closer connected. ‘This is 
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exceedingly desirable, but there are other things desinable too. 
The railway system being thus brought up to the very confines of 
Southern Russia in Europe, and the Black Sea being connected 
with the German Ocean and the Atlantic, what is Russia doing on 
the Asiatic side? She is advancing the iron road to and beyond 
the Caspian; and already a line is being made from Poti, in 
Georgia (which Russia obtained only in 1829), to Tiflis, the 
capital of the Trans-Caucasian Provinces. Once at Tiflis, a pro- 
longation along the southern shores of the Caspian, or what the 
Americans would call a “lake line,” would tarry the locomotive 
to Tabriz and Teheran. And already the’ suggestion has been 
publicly made that, in order to unite the Caspian with the valley 
of the Indus, there should be a further prolongation, by the present 
trading route, to Mashid, Hirat, and Kandahar. With a railway 
extending from Eastern Europe to Hirat, we can tell beforehand 
what would be the effect on Persia. Persia may be opened to 
western civilising influences, but the question for us must be that 
of British Indian security. Hence we come to see the necessity of 
establishing our base upon the sea, with the means of protectin 
our north-west frontier from the valley of the Indus. On the 
northern side of Persia lies now Russian Central Asia, and our 
rulers cannot be blind to the extent to which Russia has planted 
her feet in Bokhara and Samarkand. There only remains Aff- 
ghanistan between us and the advanced posts of Russia, and we see 
from “ official reports” that a company of Affghans were employed 
in the subjection of Samarkand. 

It is the fashion, or it was the fashion lately, to pooh-pooh the 
contingencies of a Russian invasion of India from Central Asia, 
But the wisdom which affected to feel security took no account of 
the movement that is making such vast strides in Eastern Europe, 
by which the power and the resources of Russia are now brought 
to bear on Central Asia. Still less was account taken of the truly 
daring conception and the actual beginning of a railway that can 
be used only as a military me however it may be disguised, 
through Georgia and Persia, almost to our very gates at Peshawur. 
So that we are at this moment confiding in a false security. Our 
Indian Empire is virtually menaced from a new point, after we 
have allowed ourselves to slumber over the certain dangers of the 
old; and the question is becoming urgent how, while there is 
time, to abate if we cannot extinguish, to neutralise if we cannot pre- 
vent, movements which are politically threatening to our Indian 
supremacy. 

This is easier than at first sight it might appear to be, because 
nature is our ally, and we have all the needful capital and industry 
if we choose to use them. If Russia carries a railway along the 
shores of the Caspian, and so on through Persia towards Hirat, 
England must move in parallel lines in Southern Persia along the 
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valley of the Euphrates. If Russia, for her own purposes, affects 
to open the imeiin communities of Bokhara, Persia, and 
Affghanistan to the influences of western civilisation, we must 
open the like communities of Western Asia to the same influences. 
Persia is as much open to western influences from the south as 
from the north; and even more to western influences as they 
emanate from India than as they emanate from the Caspian, be- 
cause the Euphrates Valley, the railway once made, will always be 
the preferable route for the ~~ of troops from Chatham to 
Lahore by the Indus Valley. e can deal with Russia, should 
she become aggressive on the seas, so far as we can reach her; but 
on land we can at best only neutralise aggressions which affect to 
be pacific. It would be folly to attempt to check the development 
of that part of her railway system by which she is uniting the 
widely separated points of Eastern Europe. Nor would it be wise 
to impose any checks on her railway developments east of the 
Black Sea and the Caspian, because railways are instruments of 
civilisation, and by civilisation we ee But we have a high 
position to maintain, which we see distinctly threatened. We do 
not intend to prevent Georgia, Persia, or Affghanistan from being 
opened to India by means of railways, Russian or British; but we 
do intend to take care not to lose sight of our own position. 

This is the larger question which we spoke of above. From 
what we have thus briefly said, it will be seen that the completion 
of the Indus Valley and the Euphrates Valley lines of railway are 
not works to be postponed. We must make progress greater than, 
or, at all events, equal to, that which Russia is making. But the 
progress of Russia must not be measured by what she is doin 
either in Georgia or in Bokhara and Samarkand. It must be 
measured by what she is doing in Eastern Europe, in the wide 
country between the Black Sea and the Baltic, because it is there 
she is laying by the reserves that will be needed for the great 
struggle which some day will assuredly come. In Europe itself 
we are already prepared for the encounter, and every year is 
adding to our strength and to our capital. But we are not pre- 
pared either midway or ut the Indian end. Midway all depends 
upon the construction of the Euphrates Valley route, because it is 
a route at once independent, safe, and easy. At the Indian end it 
depends on the completion of the Indus Valley line, and its exten- 
sion from Lahore to Pishawur. It is exceedingly gratifying to find 
that the intellect and the patriotism of the Governor-General of 
India have at last acknowledged the pressing importance of the 
former of these most indispensable works. Our position in India 
must be rendered unassailable; and the means for it are thus in 
our power, if we use them as we ought, quickly and well. 
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BLACKLOCK FOREST. 
IV. 


The selfish man is to himself untrue, 

Who'd seek the aiding cunning of his like, 
Save as a full half partner of the gain. 

The twain may hunt together; but, the prey 


Secure, they quarrel in the sharing on’t. 
' The Wily Ones. 


“Sir RicHARD BLacKLeiGH, Bart.?” Is it, “To be, or not 
to be”? Is Sir Edmund “gone the way of all flesh,” according 
to the mortal sense of the words? Or has he only gone in one of 
the ways which flesh, still in the possession of spirit, occasionally 
goes, under compulsory circumstances, not mortal? He had been 
a fearful enemy to the smugglers of Blackport. Had ° they 
smuggled him, and delivered him duty free to the cannibals of 
some unknown island? Or had the demons of the forest pressed 
him, whether in the flesh or out of it, into their service, with life 
accorded on terms that made him theirs for ever? Mr. Richard, 
as an unenquiring assumer of the baronetcy, might still have the 
fear of his father in some form before his eyes. It were un- 
pleasant, at the moment of intended appropriation, tu be accosted 
even by the conscience-awakened ghost of his sire saying, “ For- 
bear! Touch not!” But, if the greedy son could defy such 
apprehensions, he could not so readily hold in contempt the pro- 
bability—nay, the likelihood of palpably living nephews rising, 
under the invocation of Lovell, to bid him desist. 

Richard Blackleigh’s starting point towards the object of his 
ambition was, therefore, as he thus stated the case to himself: 

“By those of my late brother’s letters not destroyed by my 
father, I have neither the name of the Italian wife’s family nor 
that of their place of residence, beyond an allusion to Genoa; nor 
have I the means, however indirect, of communicating with any 
one who might be able to enlighten me. I am only aware that 
the father is a gentleman of good position, and, as I infer, careless 
of bettering it, since he is said to have received as his son-in-law 
a supposed English orphan of mere respectability and of only 
moderate means. ‘The Italian signore would, therefore, appear to 
be ignorant of my brother’s rank as connected with our family; 
aware of some estrangement, but uninformed of the cause. There 
1s nothing to prove that he is acquainted with our name or our 
abiding place. So far, we know no more of him than he of us, 
But is he now, or will he remain, as unenlightened as at first? 
Has my brother’s death cut short his means of knowledge, or do 
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his remaining writings, or those of Mr, Lovell in his possession, 
afford them? Edmund had written, in a letter to my father, in 
supposition of his wife’s becoming Lady Blackleigh, but had he so 
spoken to her father? If he died, leaving all available particulars 
unknown to the Italian family, the chances are”—but here the 
meddling Lovell came into his thoughts, with the grave at Geneva, 
&c., and then the chances were not. And thus the muddling 
press of probabilities, possibilities, and presumings, so bewildered 
the soliloquiser, that he resolved on confining his ideas to the first 
step that should be taken in discovering such positive facts as would 
save him a world of fallacious imagmings. Meditating on this 
“ first step,” Richard Blackleigh took a morning’s walk towards 
Belmont, intending to call on Mr. Goldrich; and he was approach- 
ing the lodge at the entrance into that gentleman’s grounds, when 
he met a swarthy-looking man, whose dark hair, eyes, and com- 
plexion, added to a manner of subtle significance, and a general 
appearance of the picturesque in carriage and costume, declared 
him to be no Englishman. The bow with which he greeted the 
master of the Hall was perhaps more presuming than respectful. 
There was a something in his smile—or we may rather call it his 

rin—which, inspirited by his fixed gaze, indicated him to be of 
the devil family; one 

That grasps you with his eye, as fascinate 
Serpents, ’tis said, their prey. 


“Good morning, Misterre Richard,” said he; for “ Mister 
Richard” was the title by which during the holding in abeyance 
of the “ Sir Richard,” the important person now spoken to was 
habitually addressed. The manner of the speaker was that of a 
knowing gleaner of anything that might fall in his way, in the 
wake of others, to be serviceable to himself as occasion might at 
any time present it. It was his secret boast that he was so; con- 
sidering life as a game played by all men, more or less advantaged 
by the cunning which “he was blessed withal, and that everything 
was fair, above board or under it, that was not legally denounced, 
or that could be carried on securely in the law’s despite; fulfilling, 
in short, the words (but not the policy) of Burns— 


Conceal yoursel’, as weel you may, fra critical dissection, 
But keek through iv’ry ither man with sharpen’d sly inspection. 


Mr. Richard had in fact met with his match—at the deast; and he 
recognised, on a close approach, features not unknown to hin, the 
features of one who knew more of him than he imagined. 

“T have seen you before, my friend?” said he, inquiringly, but 
not with the questionable assurance he affected. 

“Si, signore—yes, sirre. I am of the crew of the Maestro 


Goldrich’s ship, the Portia of Belmont. My name Antonio Bar- 
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rucci. I am Italian, and I interpret for the capitaine of the ship in 
Genoa, but I marry an English wife of Blackport. Ah, you have 
seen Caterine Barrucci, before and since she is married to that 
name. You remember Caterine Rawbold. She forget not you. 
Yes, I am her husband. Sheis now in Genoa. [ go to fetch her 
to England.” 

There was a significant emphasis empressed on the “ since” in the 
foregoing words, and the young signore felt its significance. (The 
truth was Mr. Richard, like many others, had formerly cast eyes 
on Catherine Rawbold, and may not have hooded them when 
Catherine Barrucci came in his way. The young woman’s fair- 
ness found a more fitting though contrastive match in the dark 
handsomeness of the Italian interpreter than it could have met 
with in any man on the manor, except the heir of Blackleigh 
Hall, who was not the least good looking of a generally fair- 
complexioned, finely-featured, and well-grown family. She was 
the daughter of Robert Rawbold, a fisherman by profession, but 
whose takings were not exclusively confined to those of the net, 
to the catching and curing of fish; and the character of whose 
family ard connexions (with an exception highly in favour of his 
eldest son Robert), was none of the best. Setting aside the com- 
plexional distinction of dark and fair, the dissimilarity between 
Antonio and his wife was not apparent, as they had the credit of 
equally sharing the qualifications of the “ Devil’s own.” How far 
they deceived each other, with no particular care on either side to 
be inquiring, we will not even suggest to suspicion. It was com- 
monly known that Catherine Rawbold had declined the open and 
honourable addresses of young William Morgan, whom any other 
girl of his rank in Blackport would have accepted; and although 
her brother Robert (“the good”) had succeeded in obtaining a 
conditional promise from Bessie, young Morgan’s sister, to become 
his wift if he should turn out according to her hope and belief.) 
The reader must excuse the length of the last summary in paren- 
thesis, as an anticipative abridgement of what might otherwise be 
more prolonging to onr narrative, and refer back to Antonio’s reply 
to Mr. Richard’s inquiry. 

The rejoinder of the latter was as follows: “ Yes, I have seen 
your wife, and my memory of yourself is now refreshed; but the 
information of your being interpreter between Mr. Goldrich’s 
captain and the Genoese merchants is new to me, though in no 
way surprising, when I find you such a master of our language.” 

his was no mere flattering compliment; for, with little further 
exception, it was simply the syllabjc enunciation and the energetic 
gesticulation accompanying it that evinced the southern foreigner. 
“You may possibly have heard—for, indeed, who in this neigh- 
bourhood has not ?—of my late brother’s death in Switzerland, and 
of his previous intimacy with some Italian family whose name is 
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unknown to me, and of whose residence I am wholly ignorant, 
unless I may be right in the surmise that it was at Genoa. Now, 
it is a matter of moment to me that I should be informed on this 
subject; and if, with the further particulars I may entrust to you, 
it shall be in your power to obtain the intelligence I desire, it may 
lead to results fortunate for both of us.” 

Antonio's cupidity looked through his eyes, as promptitude 
through those of a cat on hearing the nibble of a mouse behind a 
skirting board. The details of what followed as Mr. Richard re- 
traced Lis steps in company with the Italian, and led the latter into 
the most secluded part of the grounds of Blackleigh Hall, need not 
be literally rendered. As much of what is known to the reader as 
would be necessarily told to the wily agent, though by one more 
anxious to be informed than to disclose, was narrated by the 
employer, and what he would have held back was self-advanced by 
the anticipation afforded in the Italian’s pre-acquired knowledge. 

For, during the moments when the late baronet and his son were 
conversing on the subject of Edmund’s marriage and its subsequent 
sorrows, Antonio was secretly providing himself with a few fresh- 
water fish from the Hall lake, and he not only heard what the baronet 
was saying to his son, but, shortly after their departure, gathered 
information to which the son was still a perfect stranger, as 
evidenced by the very commission of inquiry which the latter was 
now entrusting to him. What the swans could make nothing of 
was to be a productive catch to Antonio. He saw the letter 
which the baronet had withheld from Richard Blackleigh, torn 
into pieces, and thrown upon the lake. The father and son were 
just out of sight, when the little fleet of paper fragments was col- 
lected by a whirl in the water, and borne by the wind into the 
embowered haven, where sat the cunning one. At least, he 
brought to land with his fishing-rod enough of the letter to inform 
him, then and at once, of the most important facts he was now 
commissioned to discover, and he had carefully preserved what he 
felt assured would be sooner or later serviceable to himself as well 
as to others. Of course not a hint of his already acquired intelli- 
gence was given to Richard Blackleigh. The Italian merely 
affected a knowledge of the leading families of Genoa, and of the 
local means for acquiring more particular information; and the 
result of the conference between his employer and himself was, 
that the next voyage of the Portia (now close approaching) was 
not to be made solely in the interest of Mr. Goldrich, for Mr. 
Richard had additionally freighted her with an export of inquiries, 
&c., that were to produce him a return of weighty import. Antonio 
was to discover the name, condition, residence, and all further par- 
ticulars in relation to the grandfather and the two Italian children 
—the obstructions to Mr. Richard’s ambitious aspirings. Liberal 
means were at once afforded to meet any expenses incurred in the 
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search, and a seductive reward was promised in the event of “ con- 
elusive success” —a vague expression, which either party might 
thereafter interpret according to his notion of success complete, 
success conclusive in its degree, or complete success without quali- 
fication. Mr. Richard’s instructions were doubtless framed to 
meet all the contingencies he could imagine, and hints were 
ventured upon, “ seeming to signify” that, if Antonio should bring 
back assurance of his employer’s good fortune in.“ the absolute re- 
moval of all impediment” to the entire fulfilment of his hopes, it 
should not be less to the good fortune of the employed. Mr, 
Richard was thinking of the matter as involving the comparative 
results that would be equally good to two persons in very different 
itions, and with reference to the amount of success achieved; 
ut Antonio’s engagement was undertaken with a regard to no 
more than “conclusive success” in the provision of information 
adequate to the removal of all impediment, if possible; since he 
looked upon the proof of hopelessness as scarcely less worthy of re- 
ward than the best aid towards hope’s realisation, inasmuch as it 
would finally settle what otherwise would everlastingly operate to 
the prevention of contented resignation. The non-removal of what 
was not by possibility to be removed, or the non-availment by Mr. 
Richard of the sufficient means afforded by Antonio, was not to 
vitiate the contract. Neither of the parties to it deemed it politic 
openly to define his impressions or resolves, and then each sepa- 
rated from the other, trusting in his triumph when the trial of 
agreement on any point of dispute might come on. 

The reader needs scarcely to be told that the torn letter which 
Antonio fished up from the lake gave him all-sufficient intelligence 
as to the family name of the deceased Italian wife, the position of 
her father, his place of residence, and intimation that the two 
children were in the care of their grandfather at Genoa. There 
was no hint that the old gentleman knew, or cared to know, any- 
thing of his deceased son-in-law’s family, and therefore the pro- 
ceedings of the cunning missionary would be guided by his own 
interest, according to what he was to learn during his next sojourn 
at Genoa. It was an interesting surprise to Antonio when he first 
read the name of the old Italian signore to find that it was not only 
familiar to his ears, but that he knew something of the family, and 
had been intimate with a member of it during his youth in Genoa, 
when a mutual fondness for art brought them together—Antonio 
as a model, highly favoured by the local artists, and the young 
gentleman as an amateur in the studio of an English sculptor. 
Antonio's father, having occupied under the former Mr. Goldrich 
the same post of interpreter now filled by his son, had occasioned 
the latter to become a proficient in the English language, and to 
mix as much as possible with the English residents at Genoa. Not 
only did Antonio serve as an admirable model to the painters, but 
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he sketched wigorously, and had a passion for getting up tableaux 
een dee old reat wonder as that such a 
man should not have found the path of art and honesty too plea- 
sant ‘to ever care for any other; but there as a disease im the 
minds of many clever fellows which ‘has its mdulgence in schemes 
of ro , and of ‘this class was Antonio; though we have no 
record of his evil doings before hecame to England to succeed his 
deceased father as interpreter to the ‘Goldrichs, and to marry 
Catherine Rawbold. 

‘On ‘an outward voyage, ‘some time after his marriage, Antonio 
took out his wife that they might have a mutual knowledge of 
their respective countries; ‘but he had perhaps other reasons for 
her temporary removal. While proud of wimning the woman 
who been wooed in vain by such a general favourite as 
William Morgan, whom he cordially dishked from causes 
irrespective of his wife, he may not have been quite sure but that 
she regretted her too precipitate rejection of the Englishman; and, 
apart from this, was a still more serious cause for jealous suspicion 
that he was not entire master of her inclinations as well as her 
person, if, indeed, his exclusive possession of the latter was a 
matter of certainty. The writer disclaims all intention of leaving 
any deducible inference not favourable to Mrs. Antonio’s character ; 
but he'is bound to state certain facts which did, at the time, ex- 
cite her husband’s discomfort, and which also operated, more 
seriously, in times to come, upon Mr. Richard Blackleigh; the 
facts being these: The Italian interpreter had been summoned to 
Belmont, to confer at length with Mr.'Goldrich on matters more 
particular than usual in connexion with the next voyage of the 
Portia to Genoa; and Antonio had informed his wife that he 
should certainly not return home until late in the evening of the 
day appoimted for the conference. It happened that a message 
met the Italian, on his way to Belmont, postponing the day of his 
attendance there, and he therefore returned towards Blackport. 
He was within a quarter of a mile from the town when he saw his 
bride, furtively and rather flurriedly, emerge through the gate of 
a certain little bower-like copse-wood, and hasten towards ‘their 
lodging, and, a minute after, observed Sig. Richard Blackleigh 
come into the road through the same gate. Immediately descry- 
ing the Itahan, he approached the latter with an obvious expre* 
sion of surprised contusion, though intending to conceal it under 
the semblance of unexpected gratification. The squire’s smile, 
however, was rather a sickly one, and the Italian’s grin something 
of the malicious; and it only remains to say, in respect to this 
particular encounter, that the latter was rather silenced than con- 
vineed by the explanation afforded of suspicious appearances. It 
must be considered that we are now ‘spedking of an occurrence 
which took place some twelve months before. the meeting of Richard 
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Blackleigh and Antonio on the way between the Hall and 
Belmont, when the former thought he had previously seen ‘the 
Htalian, and acknowledged to having seen his wife; the truth 
eing, that he had, at the time, a knowledge of both, and a very 
decided acquaintance with the lady; and we have, therefore, now 
to ‘take up the sequence of our narrative after the secret con- 
ference between the two men in the Hall grounds, where Antonio 
received his commission ‘as spy and informer for the other; and, in 
wonnexion with his duties to Mr. Goldrich ‘and his second em- 
plo er, had in view the bringing back his wife from Genoa, which 
* been her home during several of his voyages to and fro. Old 
Rawbold, the fisherman, may have heard something of his daughter 
@uring her stay at Genoa, but no one else in Blackport either 
knew, or cared to know, anything of the woman whose conduct 
towards William Morgan was deemed disgraceful, while every one 
felt something otherwise than merely no interest in her husband. 
Young Rawbold was away at sea, or elsewhere, determined on 
appearing at Blackport no more, unless with such means and 
wredentials of character as might recommend him to Bessie 
Morgam They corresponded, and love-making by letter was to be 
for a long time his only happiness and her chief comfort, for she 
rightly judged that her continued favour would be preservative of 
his worth; and, indeed, with half superstitious impression that 
she could cultivate it to a happy issue, involving equal reward to her 
lover and herself, she relaxed not in her sweet encouragement. 

The day for the sailing of the Portia to Genoa had now arrived ; 
and Mr. Richard recapitulated with Antonio the matter of the 
mission of inquiry, and of the reward that would follow “ conclu- 
sive success”—the “ absolute removal of all impediment”—&c. &e. ; 
each party speaking to his own selfish purpose, till the squire 
= offence, and talked of brmging the matter at once to an 
end. 

“Ah, no!” said the Italian. “I am interested myself in the 
discovery I go to make. It will am-muse me while the ship is 
taking in her cargo; and it may afterwards do more, for, if your 
excellency wall not care ‘to know of what I find out, I shall tell it 
to one who—lI think—will care: much to know it. Ahal—you 
see, before I speak more, that I al-lude to Misterre Lovell. 
Qh yes; d have heard of him, and of Ais desires to learn of the 
a and the children at Genoa, or where else they may be. 

ou understand ?” 

Alas, for “‘ poor Richard!” He apologetically conciliated ‘his 
agent, and of course the matter was to proceed. 

The Portia went on her v Antonio had been urged to 
write to ‘his employer shoal as credible information be ob- 
tamable ; but the a agent evaded any promise of correspondence, 
and no letter arrived. Richard Blackleigh’s impatience during 
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the absence of the ship was the more trying from his constant 
dread of communication from the same locality by other than his 
missionary, or to other than himself. His fear of Lovell was now 
ncreased by what Antonio had intimated. Then would imagi- 
nation picture the old Italian grandfather, turning over the 
pers left by his deceased son-in-law, mcluding letters from 
Lavell, and discovering “a statement, to be opened by the 
Sig. in the event of my death,” &c.; or “ the letters of 
Sir E. B., Bart., with copies of answers;” or, probably, “ the 
last wil! and testament of Edmund Blackleigh.” He also re- 
flected on the marriage registers, with testimonies by the Catholic 
riest and the Protestant chaplain. Some little comfort arose in 
the fact, that three months or more had elapsed without any sign 
of a claim against him; and he could imagine no reason for the 
silence hitherto maintained, except in his brother’s purposed con- 
cealment of facts, with a view to the subsequent revealment, which 
had been prevented by his death; or in the determination of his 
father-in-law not to avail himself, or his grandchildren, of what he 
had a legal right to appropriate on their behalf. Possibly, the old 
Italian signore’s pride and family possessions were such. that he 
was careless of a joreign title, with little but a “ forest of firewood 
and an old ruin” to support it; or was his love for the two grand- 
children and his own country such as to make him desire the 
former to care for nothing but himself and Italy? Still, there was 
“ this fellow, Lovell,” and that inquiring witness the tombstone at 
Geneva ; and, lastly, there was not, anyhow, assured security for 
him, as Sir Richard, while the “two brats” were living, or not 
known to be dead. He had heard from Mr. Goldrich of the safe 
arrival of the ship at Genoa; subsequently, of its start home- 
wards ; with the interesting information that Mrs. Antonio was a 
mother, and, with her “ bambino,” was on her way to England— 
a fact which, for some unaccountable reason or another, set him a 
thinking! 
At length, after the further delay necessary in times when steam 
= was not, the wearied expectant of Blackleigh Hall was in- 
ormed by old Rawbold that the Portia had been descried through 
his ever-busy telescope in the offing! This was of moment to Mr. 
Goldrich and to others of the little seaport, as well as to Mr. 
Richard, whose interest (by the way) in the vessel’s return was 
something of an enigma to many who observed it, though some 
might possibly make a guess at it. As the Portia approached from 
the horizon, the pilot advanced to meet her, for the passage into 
the harbour was not safe to inexperienced sailors; and among the 
assembled multitude on the pier-heads was Richard Blackleigh, 
who watched the ship’s entrance into port as if he had been the 
sole lord of her cargo. One cunning fellow, winking at his com- 
panions, alluded to “a pretty part of it in petticoats—a piece of 
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British stuff, that was admired by some one else besides poor Will 
Morgan and the man that had deprived him of his prize.” The 
truth is, the little copsewood affair of some seventeen months back 
had not been observed by Antonio only. It was only Antonio, 
however, for whom Mr. Richard was now on the look out. 

The Portia was towed into the little harbour, formed by two 
rude piers extending from the quay seaward, like the claws of a 
crab, bent on catching all that could find waterway between their 

proximating extremities; nor was the three-masted barque of 
Mr. Goldrich a catch to be despised by the spacious basins of much 
larger seaports. ‘So reach out the all-embracing colonnades of 
St..Peter’s at Rome;” at least so said the grandiloquent Antonio, in 
compliment to his wealthy merchant master, adding, in compliment 
to his church, that “the Piazza S. Pietro was as the haven of the 
great Gennesareth of Christendom, in contrast with the Blackport 

ol as representing the little harbour of Protestant dissent;” for 
Antonio had been hitherto the only Catholic in the great parish 
that included the Lauded high church of the market-town and the 
lowly chapel of the evangelical curate in the seaport. In five 
minutes more, however, when the Italian interpreter stepped on 
to the quay, followed by his wife, a second son of the true church 
ranked among the inhabitants of Blackport, for the lady, to the 
astonishment of the crowd in general, bore in her Madonna-like 
arms a fine male “ bambino,” of some seven months old, as the 
little supplementary Papist! Of course, as Mistress Antonio denied 
it not, and as her husband did not seem to doubt it, the child was 
to be regarded as their own joint and legitimate production, though 
a keen peering matron and winking wit or two could not but 
observe that “the babby’s eyes,” and what more so young a visage 
might exhibit, were not incontestible proofs of Antonio’s paternity. 
Antonio marked the curiosity which greeted the child, and said, 
“Ah, yees; good Catolic numberr two;” for Antonio was a rigid 
member of his indulgent church, and, though he had married a 
heretic, was no way wedded to her religion. “No,” said he, “I 
was betrothed at Blackport, but I am truly married in Genoa, and 
the Antonino is the Pope’s own. Ah, my friends, you did know 
Tam a father? Well, there are fathers, too, who know not that 
— so, and some who, being not so, still think they are.” 

_ Richard Blackleigh, who with concealed impatience was await- 
ing Antonio’s greeting at some distance from the crowd, caught 
every word of the last speech, and might have been uneasy under 
its possible signification, if a glance from the Italian’s expressive 
eyes had not said, as clearly as eyes can speak, “ All is 
a you wish. Note not what I say to these wonderers; we will 


talk more to the purpose presently;” and in half an hour after- 
wards, having cunningly evaded all appearances of other than an 
accidental meeting, the two men had arranged for a private con- 
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fereuce in a fitting -place on the followmg morming, when Antonte, 
‘paid his respects to Mr. Geldrich at: Belmont, was: to fall mn 


(as he ina fallen in'befare) with Mr. Richard. on his'return towards 


id 


Though the brief intimations of this first meeting were consola- 
tory, the master of the Hall found the intervening night as tedious 
ess could make it; and irksome were the slow moving 

on of the sueceeding day, until the little private. wicket-gate of 
an outstandimg plantation opened as by magic, and close by, im a 
seated arbour, secure {rom all chance of observation, Mr. Richard 
Blackleigh listened to the narrative of Antonio. 


V. 


ANTONIO'S NARRATIVE. 


* Seek to know no more.”—WMacheth. 


ALLustow has been made to the English speech, and to other 
than the English manner of Antonio. The expressions both of his 
words and s seemed frequently those of double meanmg; 
while the syllabic emphasis of his energetic delivery was alarming 
toa timid ear. His knowledge of our language was almost perfect; 
but the Italian pronunciation of the vowels and mode of occa 
sionally dwelling on the consonants, gave to his English almost the 
character of a foreign tongue, thou iy ete pet om rr to his 
British hearer. An apprehensive listener might also perceive that 
he was constantly speaking, through the poten or immediate 
theme, to a purpose of the hereafter or collateral; and it was evr 
dent would not forget a word that might slip from his in- 
cautious collocutor, nor allow of oblivion on the latter’s part—at 
least of any expression on either side favourable to himself. On 
the present occasion especially, he intermingled with his narrative 
of facts, the frequent utterance of sigmificant suggestions touching his 
contemplated share in the advantages to accrue from his x eed 
tion of them, and of his mtent fully to claim his due. 


“Well, eccellenza ; I have made a good voyage; and I think 
of your words when I say, I hope ‘ the Sanath shall be fortunate to 
both of us.’ But—there must net be too much at once. I do 
what I can for a good beginning, and I find out what is, though I 
cannot make what is to be. But, first, you must congratulate me 
on ——s good beginning, when I marry, for I do not bring home 
ra my wife, but also my son ; and a child of your own, Signore, 

| not be more fair than he.” 

This reference to the child’s complexion (considered with what 
he had the evening before overheard on the quay) perplexed Mr. 





Richard, who could not but hint that he saw no reason for further 


allusion. to the little Anglo-Italian than in his cordially affording | 


the oq epee required. Amtonio, however, was ‘not to 
have the little meanderings of his eloquence controlled; so they 
still made their gyrations round the httle bambino. 

“ Ah! you only like to hear of your little nephews? but you 
should have desire to know why I do not before tell my ship- 


mates or my friends at Blackport that I am a father. Well, per- 


haps it is that I will give to my father-in-law an. agreeable sur- 


when he shall see a grandson—not expected. But 
Giansee Richard, shall have, too, a surprise—not diagroenble 
and I shall be not at all surprised to have the reward due to 
‘conclusive success!’ Yes, and my wife too shall have your 
thanks ; for, while I am about my o master’s (Mr. Goldrich’s) 
business with the merchants at oa, she is about yours; and, 
together, we do some-thing. Yes, be at your ease; you shall be 
‘Sir Richard,’ if you make fruitful our united success. You shall 
say ‘impediment is removed absolutely’—that is, there is impedi- 
ment absolutely removed.” 

This cuckoo-note repetition of conditional terms was not plea- 
sant to the hearer, still less the pertinacious looks that accompanied 
it. Mr. Richard shifted on his seat, and his twitching lips became 
dry; he would have gone again into the question of the Italian’s 
meaning, but his tongue refused to syllable more than “ Yes, yes; 

o on.” 
“Well,” continued the other, “my wife finds out the old 
signore’s house at Genoa, and. ” , 

“ Stay, my good friend,” was the listener’s interruption ; “ you 
may get on too fast rather than too slowly. You are aware, 
Antonio, of what I seek to know, and that I wish to know no 
_ than just that. I have no knowledge of the signior’s name, 
an Ve 

“ You do not wish for it,” said the Italian. “ That is well, for 
I should not think it good for your excellency, or for myself, that 
you should know it; but, if I myself had not known. it before I 
go to Genoa, I might have learnt little of what that knowle 
afforded me”—the squire stared at hearing this most unthought 
of intimation !|—“ for,” continued the Italian, “when I ask at 
Genoa, ‘who is the old gentleman whose datighter marries an 
English husband?’ and so on, I have only for answer ‘non ne so 
niente. Ah, well; never mind. Why should you know even so 
much as your father knew? He said (you tell me so) that he 
knew no more than you; and he bade you seek to learn no more; 
yes, and he throws away, into this lake here, what is of no good 
to conserve. But what is no food for the swan may be fish for the 
pelican; and FR 

“Were you, then, Antonio, a secreted witness of what was said 
and done at the lake?” 
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“ Bocellenza, seek to know no more than that I can be your 
friend. Enough that a torn-up letter comes to me—in weet 
but nearly perfect; and that when I put it together I find the 
names of ns and places, and of at Ba more has enabled me to 
find the places and the persons themselves ; and so we will call the 
chief of the persons ih Signoes Bentrovato, for is he not well 
ound ?” 
, There is no need to prompt the reader’s idea of Richard Black- 
leigh’s feelings, at finding himself falling more and more under the 
wer of his agent, as evinced in this discovery of the latter’s pre- 
information on the all-important point which a perusal of the 
letter, discarded by his father, te have set before him, to the 
non-necessity of aot such dangerous aid as the Italian’s. He felt 
a momentary impulse to throw up all his ambitious views, and to 
anticipate the threat of Antonio, by at once desiring him to carry 
his acquired information concerning the old Genoese signior and 
his grandchildren, or whatever it might be, to Lovell; but this 
inclination was speedily checked by contemplating the disgrace he 
might bring on his father’s memory, and indeed upon his own 
character, in foregoing an inglorious pursuit by the non-fulfilment 
of his engagement with a hired informer not more culpable than 
himself, and merely because he could not follow up guilty designs 
without his assistant’s promised participation in the fruits of their 
realisation. He ook an suppressed the rising of his spurious 
honesty, and bade the narrator to proceed. 

- Well,” continued Antonio, “my wife soon finds out the old 
signore’s house at Genoa. It is at the end of a street leading to 
the sea, and she can look through an open railing all along the 
—. between the house and the cliffs, that descend to the 

ch. At the edge of the cliff is a belvedere, or, as you call it, a 
summer-house; and from this there is a flight of steps cut in the 
rock, and descending to the beach. There are no houses on the 
other side of the road opposite the garden, for it is a deserted part 
of the town, so she walks there to-day, and to-morrow, and the 
next day, unseen, looking into the garden, or walking down to 
the sea, and under the cliffs along the beach near the steps. She 
sees a nurse come into the garden from the house with two children: 
one walking by her side, or playing about her, and the other in 
her arms. Qn the third day she sees the old signore go into the 
summer-house with the elder child, while the nurse descends the 
steps, carrying the young one. My wife goes by the road down 
to the beach, and there she meets the latter (by accident, of course) 
near the foot of the steps. She has been at Genoa—only among 
the natives—long enough to speak Italian sufficiently well, and to 
understand it better; and she says to the nurse, ‘O, what a beau- 
tiful child!’ The nurse answers: ‘You are not of Italy?’ My 
wife replies, ‘Do you speak German?’ The other responds: ‘ Ah, 
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no; only my native tongue. You are German?’ Catrine does 
not say she is not; so, of course, she 7s German—at Genoa. You 
understand? Ah! believe me, we are careful in all we do. Well, 
she admires the infant. Itis a boy. She says,‘Iam a mother 
myself.” And you, Misterre Richard, heard from Mr. Goldrich 
that she was so; did you not?” (It may be remembered such 
was the case.) The nurse says, ‘There is another beautiful boy, 
a brother, a year older, with his grandfather up in the garden,’ 
My wife then asks, ‘ Who are the parents of children so charming?’ 
The nurse is of much feeling, and replies, ‘Ah! your question 
must be answered sadly. They are the children of a fine young 
English signore, and of my poor old master’s daughter, to whom 
the Englishman was married about eighteen months ago, and who 
loses his wife soon after the birth of this second son. Then he 
goes away to hide his grief somewhere in France, and to seek 
recovery of his health, leaving these angel children in the care of 
their grandfather and me; and, since his last letter from Avignon, 
five or six months past, we have heard nothing from him, nor can 
anything relating to him be learned. The poor mother was the 
signore’s only daugliter—the only comfort of his age, excepting 
her husband, who was to him verily as his own son, and now he 
will have no solace except in his grand-children.’ 

“Then my wife asks about the Englishman and his family. 
‘Ah!’ says the nurse, ‘I know but little of them; and my old 
master does not seem to know much more. But, when he is left 
alone, he looks into the few letters he can find in his son-in-law’s 
portfolio, and he discovers, to his great sorrow, that the young 
man had married against the will of an angry parent, who seems 
to be a very harsh and proud father, for he writes as if his son had 
disgraced himself and his family by his marriage—nay, worse than 
that, he heaps abuse upon my dear young mistress, as some low- 
born girl, who would raise herself and her base connexions by a 
grand English alliance! The old signore, too, is as proud as he is 
rich and good, and he will not beg pent of one who is not good, 
but only rich and proud. Well, in his rage he tears the letters to 

leces, and says, ‘I received his son for himself alone, without 
owledge of his family. I loved him, and gave him my daughter, 
because she loved him as he loved her, and because ‘both of them 
charmed me by the conduct which sprung from the duty in their 
love for me. Fani that her happiness depended on my concession 
to their marriage, and that he would be imiserable for ever without 
it; for I had unconsciously, and still more unintentionally, en- 
couraged their mutual affection. I made him my son that he 
might not take my daughter from me, but that both might 
live with me until , death. But O, what is now the r 0 


old signore’s grief! Daughter dead, and son-in-law—assuredly 
dead too!’” 
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Here the narrator’ paused a minute, as if he had noted an ex- 
ion im the listener’s face, signify tical wonder at so 

Stead. :resitel.in the velation of a reported description and con- 

versation, so full and —_ Antonio, therefore, continued : 

“Nay, eccellenza, I get all this by questioning my wife again 
and again, and by putting all together in proper order afterwards. 
She will tell you it is all true. [ have—not less than Catrine—a 
wonderful memory for words, as well as for my first understanding 
of them ;. and I can work out what was exactly said, when I have 
got at the substance-meaning of it. Be assured I forget nothing 
—nothing.” Here he paused, and by his looks so impressed his 
words on the mind of Mr. Richard, that the latter suspended his 
imtended reply. Antonio resumed: “My wife then inquired, 
“Will not the signore write to the husband’s father, to know if he 
can tell anything of his missmg son?’ The nurse answered, 
‘Misery! How shall my old master do so, when the letters, that 
could alone have informed him of the English father’s address, are 
destroyed? Shall he write to Mister Blackleigh, in England? 
Mister Blackleigh is no great man for fame to pomt to. Do you 
know of a Mr. Blackleigh, in Germany?’ My wife said, ‘ But 
your signore now knows of do Masters Blackleigh in Italy.’ ‘No, 
no, replies the nurse, ‘the boys will not bear a name that is 
ashamed of them; and if their father do not appear, or if his 
family do not. come forward to restore their English name in 
honour, they will be only known in Italy by the illustrious name 
of their grandfather.’ ” 

Here the narrator, observing the apparent satisfaction of his 
hearer, elevated his voice with the exultation of a conqueror, and 
exclaimed: 

“Ha, ha! Is not my success complete? Is it not conclusive, 
and my claim for the promised recompense absolute—ay, even 
though I stop here, and say no more? I do not ask of you, zs it 
so? I do not ask if you are Misterre Richard Blackleigh, or if I 
am Antonio Barucci?” His grmning mouth and brow-shaded eyes ~ 
proving that he contemplated no qualified affirmative. “ Have I 
not brought comfort to your excellency? You know that neither 
the father nor mother can appear, and that the grandfather wall 
not. appear—nay, not if a voice from the tombstone at Geneva 
should call upon him to do so. None of your family will appear: 
your lawyer will not quire; lawyer Lovell has no clue to any 
information; and although your nephews should both live to be 
men, they will be only Italian men of the family Bentrovati. 
They may travel into England, but not to find out any one of 
the family Blackleigh ; no, though as travellers, in search of the 
romantique, they may appear on the plat of Blacklock Castle, or 
on the terrace af the Black Loch, to view the grand small things 


of English scenery, for your forest fish-pond is not guite a rival. to 
the Lago de’ Nemi.” 
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This slar thrown upon the most fearful feature of the forest: did 
not in the least. hurt the pride of Mr. Richard, who eared much 
for the title that appertained to it, but. nothi its: fish-pond or 
fire-wood. “No,” said he, “and I trust the Bentrovati will not 
eare to leave the splendours of their own country for the small 
things of ours.” 

ay resumed :. tear, 

“ Well, are: you: satisfied ? e impediment to your wish was 
only the fear that others: would appear to ebeeie’ ite fulfilment. 
Is not all impediment removed?” 

No, Mr. Richard was not satisfied, and he said so, nor did the 
argument that followed seem at first unfavourable to him. He 
impressed upon hus agent the fact, previously unconsidered by the 
latter, that, after all, it was not for much more than a name—a 
mere title—he had been endeavouring; and that if he chose to 
give up all care for it, ashe now thought of domg (since Antonio, 
instead of wholly removing his apprehensions, had simply given 
his reasons for their not being practically realised), he was quite at 
liberty to let matters rest as they were, while bound to no more 
than a fair recompense to the Italian for his trouble to an im- 
perfect result. 

“You seem,” said Richard Blackleigh, “to be unmindful that 
our negotiation opened with a reference to such an issue as would 
be fortunate to both of us, and you are now as such regarding it, 
though that issue is far short of being conclusive in my favour. 
You have successfully removed all obstruction to conclusive evi- 
dence against my legal pretensions to the baronetey. You have it 
m your power to become a witness in the interests of its legitimate 
claimant; and perhaps you may now think your good fortune will 
be more if participated with him than with me.” 

The blood of the Italian was rising. He looked in silence, 
during a few seconds, upon the paling face of his employer; and 
them, beginning slowly, and progressing with more and more 
accellerated speech, increasing in loudness to the end, he said: 

“Would you not have me to participate with youself, eecel- 
lenza? Have you never, in any fortune, or anything of mine, 
participated with me? If, by example, I relieve yow of the fear 
af two children appearing in your way, will you not participate 
with me in the provision for that which, but for you, might not 
have encumbered me? I thank you for that word ‘ participate.’ 
But, if you have used me to satisfy your own ambitious wishes, 
or if you have used my wile to any satisfaction of other purposes, 
I will not be dismissed to ‘participate’ with those to whom you 
would transfer me, though they might be grateful as well as 
—, No, I hold with my employer; yes, and he shalb be 

d by ue. I secure you (as I consider): perfeetly: you will not 
take your good fortune on my security. Yow will only take what 
you can get in spite of my security against your right to it! Take 
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what I give you, and reward me; and then I will not look to find 
what you may have taken without my gift. Beware!” 

Richard Blackleigh, whatever may have been the meaning of 
this mysterious outpouring of words without obvious sense (like 
Mendelssohn’s “Songs without Words”), attached a surmised sig- 
nificance to it which subdued him again into quiet, as the music 
of magicians charms vipers. He suddenly felt that he must “ par- 
ticipate” in accompanying the burden of the stram; and he did 
so to the tune of fifty guineas at once, as “ an earnest” that he did 
not intend to allow even imperfect results to go without the reward 
due to the trouble of obtaining them, or to their value, so far as 
they went. The magician was in his turn tranquillised by the 
submissive grace of the forest-snake. He pocketed the instalment 
(taking care to signify he regarded it as such), and proceeded: 

“ Now, Misterre Richard, I will trust to you; and you shall 
have more—of more worth than all I have uttered. Listen! Two 
or three days after Catrine’s meeting with the nurse, I am myself 
on the beach under the old signore’s belvedere; and I wander u 
and down till I see the woman sitting at the foot of the cliff wit 
the child in her embrace. I speak to her, as one of Genoa might 
— who knows something of the Signore Bentrovato and his 
children, and I ask her, ‘how are the old gentleman and his 
grandsons? She thinks I am of the neighbourhood, and she 
answers, ‘ Ah, poor man, he lives for the little ones, and he is to- 
day in the house nursing the eldest boy, who is often ill, and now 
the doctor is much alarmed about him. I do not think he can 
live.’ Well, eccellenza, 1 am not too particular to ask questions, 
and I do not speak of my wife, or of having one, but 1 learn more 
in proof of Catrine’s report; and I find that on every fine day, 
the children, when well enough, are on the beach, or in the garden 
above, at about a certain hour; ‘only,’ says the nurse, ‘I have the 
care of the youngest, and his brother never comes to the beach 
except with his grandfather, who cannot bear him to be out of 
his sight even for a little minute. Of course, if the sick boy 
cannot leave the house, the fond grandfather is a prisoner too; 
but I do not ask questions. 

“T go the next day, not to the beach, but I sit near the door 
of the house in the street, and I hear a servant say to one who 
inquires there, that ‘the signore cannot be seen, for his eldest 
grandchild is dangerously ill.’ I look into the garden, and I see 
the nurse go into the summer-house with the little one, but she 
comes not down to the beach. 

“No more do my wife or myself see anything of grandfather, 
nurse, or children, and I command Catrine to ask no questions, for 
I have reasons to fear some suspicions ; so we get no further in- 
formation, till some days after when I pass the church of S. Lorenzo, 
where a funeral is being performed, and I then ask one at the door 
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concerning it. He answers, ‘It is the funeral of the Signore 
Bentrovato’s eldest grandson.’ Well, Misterre Richard, shall I 
‘participate’ yet, think you? ‘Ah, no,’ you say, and when I tell 
you the nurse appears next day in the garden, and goes into the 
summer-house with only the fe ond you will say, ‘truly, but 
the bambino will become a man.’ ” | 

His hearer, deprecating any such captious readiness to anticipate 
evil, begs of Antonio to proceed, for probabilities are certainly 
assuming a turn favouring bis hopes. The Italian continues: 

“Suddenly, our captain of the Portia orders the speediest pre- 

arations for the ship’s homeward voyage. For the last three days 
Senet revisit the beach, which is far distant from the sailor's 

uatter, and I am now wanted from morning till night on Mr. 
Goldrich’s business. My wife is also as much occupied in our own 
affairs, and in making the most of too little time for getting ready 
herself and child. But, what more is needed for you? Why 
shall you tease yourself not to take what the dead cannot have, 
and what the living shall not be allowed to inquire for? You 
have been a dutiful son. Shall you take pains to give to the child 
of a son undutiful, what the child shall not want or know of, and 
what his grandfather wishes him not to have? Or did you mean 
by ‘the removal of all impediment,’ the death of the last remain- 
ing child?” 

This, of course, in the tone of heroic indignation at the possible 
supposition of his being instrumental in any degree to such a 
result. But Mr. Richard’s reply was satisfactory, and Antonio 
concluded the reasoning which truly was, to a considerable amount, 
consolatory to one in search of justification. 

“ Well, eccellenza, I am scarcely ready when the anchor of the 
Portia is being weighed, and I must bring my wife on board; and 
then, is there not wonderment! for the crew have seen nothing of 
her, and heard not more since she is resident in Genoa, where she 
has lived with my sister in seclusion till now, when she appears on 
the deck with—a bambino! Here is an unexpected fact for trans- 
mission by land, with the more important intelligence, to Mr. 
Goldrich; and so you heard of it. The sailors have had their 
jokes with me—not without sly allusions to some one else” (here 
a keen look at his listener)—“ but I do not seek where I would 
not find, and now—at last—the captain comes on board, the 
anchor is slung, the sails are unfurled, and I am happy to think 
how I have well done all things for my two masters and myself. 

“ When we are fairly under weigh, the captain suddenly be- 
thinks him of what he had forgotten in the bustle of departure, 
and delivers into my hand a small packet that he received from a 

oung woman when he was stepping from the quay into the ship’s 
vat; and she had told him that it was a something forgotten by my 
wife. Had it been from a young man, Signore Richard, I should 
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not have taken liberty to open it”—this with a gman, half comic, 
half malicious—“ but, seeing it is from my sister, Lopen it to find 
this printed notice. And now prepare you, with open eyes and 
ears, to hear of its contents! You understand not Italian; I will 
interpret it in English. | : 

‘‘ My sister writes, ‘I enclose to you one copy of a printed 
er that is now being posted on all the a of ‘the churches, 
and in other public places in the city. It is ing great excite- 
ment with many, and may interest you, as you know something of 
the advertising party. ” 

The astonished squire heard the contents of the paper, which 
announced the loss of an infant who was no other than his remain- 
ing nephew, the youngest grandchild of the old Signore Bentro- 
vato! There was the description of all personal particulars and 
peculiarities; age, features, complexion, &c.; an account of at- 
tendant circumstances; of the locality where the child was first 
missed, and the addition of all that might lead to recovery, ending, 
of course, with the promise of a most liberal reward. Richard 
Blackleigh was necessarily wholly dependent on Antomio’s trans- 
lation and on his testimony to the truth of the details, but 1t was 
clear the infant had been stolen, and the most probable of the sup- 

sitions entertained was that it had been curried off to some 

andits’ hold, thence to be redeemed by such ransom-money as 
would be shortly demanded of the bereaved grandfather. 

The surprise of the hearer was indeed great; but, to the nar- 
rator’s astonishment and disgust, the former burst into a fit of 
laughter, and Antonio considered he was being ridiculed as the 
inventor of an extravagantly improbable story, or at least as the 
dupe of invention. 

“Ha! You believe not? You think it is myself who printed 
the paper, or that my sister brings me what is not published as she 
says it is?” 

“My good friend,” replied the other, “I only laughed at the 
absurdity .of so many members of one family thus consecutively 
disappearing, one by one, in such a mysterious manner. Evan- 
-escence, like an epidemic, seems to prevail whe aver the Blackleigh 
blood is current, and I expect to wake some morning in an un- 
inhabited island, unconscious of how I came there, and with no 
meuns of communicating with the only informants who might tell 
me who or whence | am! ‘Truly, our history of late resembles -an 
extravagant and badly contrived fiction, in which there is much 
too frequent a repetition of the same kind of amcident. Disap- 
pearance and death, death and disappearance, search leading to 
disappointment ar to — result, and discovery made to 
unsatisfactory purpose—such are the materials of our ‘ ROMANCE 


OF THE ForEst, rendered not the more romantic, but especially 
ridiculous, by its abundance of babies.” 
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“ Ah, very well,” said the angered Antonio. “ Per the 
last baley ot al in the story—that is, the lost pee be 
sent home when the grandfather shall answer the call of the 
bandits from the mountains; and a costly baby it may prove to ‘be 
—not to its grandfather only. Perhaps it wall not be recoverable 
at any price; perhaps recoverable in spite of the price you would 
pay to prevent its being discovered. Perhaps its restoration or 
final loss may depend on what your excellency may do, in the 
belief of my havimg power to divine the future. Thus, if I say 
‘the lost child will never be found,’ and :f you, by faith in my 
prevision, act in fulfilment of your engagements with me, assured 
of my conclusive removal of all impediment, then the child shall 
trouble you no more, while you yourself may remain untroubled 
by any fears that the child has been removed by death or by any 
act of cruelty to itself. But my power can only operate with your 
belief in it. Your faith in me is the telescope through which 1 
see what is to-be or what is not to be, and your truth to me will 
determine the value and truth of my revealments. I shall then be 
enabled to say (with a certainty I may not else be master of) 
that, as sure as the elder child is in his grave, the other shall never 
amore be known to be living either by tts maternal or paternal rela- 
tions.” 

“ Antonio,” replied Richard Blackleigh, “I will drop the sub- 
ject of faith in your prevision, and, as I truly believe in your 
report of the past, I will trust in your bemg able (without dis- 

race to either of us) to make good the end we both contemplate. 
Should the missing boy not reappear before your next return 
voyage from Genoa, you bringing back assured evidence as to 
there being no expectation of his recovery, 1 will act towards you 
as if there remained no hope of it on the grandfather’s part, and 
as though not a doubt existed of my right to the baronetcy. You 
shall, then, amply participate in my good fortune; only I will now 
desire a clear statement of yuur expectations, and, if they be not 
more than equivalent to my estimate of value received, you will 
depart on your next voyage commissioned as my conclusive in- 
quirer.” 

After some haggling, the terms of agreement seemed at last to 
be settled, Antonio having no just reasons for being further exact- 
ing, and hisemployer having good cause for liberality. An annual 
allowance was to be secured of amount equal to the support of 
Antonio’s wife and child, so that they should be no more .of a 
burden to him than if they-belonged to any one else—to Richard 
Blackleigh, for instance; this, too, irrespective of other payments, 
depending more or less on sequent circumstances, and leaving the 
Italian as well and comfortably provided for as he cared to be, for 
the employment he held under Mr. Goldrich was in all respects so 
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— to him that he would not have chosen to resign it, 
ough the pay it afforded had been unnecessary. 


“At the end of the succeeding three months Antonio had made 
another voyage to and from Genoa, without any discoveries op- 
posed to the interests of his employer. Two or three letters from 
the former indicated how earnest he had been in seeking confir- 
mation of his belief in the hopeless loss of the young heir-at-law, 
sufficient proof of it being afforded in the utter failure of the 
grandfather to effect the child’s restoration. Not only had no 
ransom-money been demanded by mountain bandit, but no claim 
had been made by any one for obtaining the least clue to the fate 
of the poor infant. | 

“So, your excellency,” said Antonio, at his first subsequent 
meeting with Mr. Richard, “rest you secure. That child will not 
be found till his brother shall reappear, and the grave gives not up 
the dead till the final day of doom. Ah, yes, marvellous are the 
dispensations of Providence ; and, in this case, of especial favour to 
you, signore.” 

Antonio was as free to make the last comment on “ Providence” 
as any other man in the world, whether religiously sincere in its 
utterance or not; for of the unwarranted conclusions with which 
men satisfy themselves, none is more common than that which 
assumes the immediate and special interference of the great Creator 
and Father of all in the private affairs or individual fate of certain 
among His children. The theory, however, is so often favourable 
to the Blackleighs, Barucci, and Co., that they of other firms who 
are conscientiously sensible of more honest intentions, but by no 
means so happy in their results, will be unwilling to abide by the 
verdict of any issue on this side the great day of assize; and it is 
scarcely a question with some of them whether the solemn allusions 
often made to events as “ special dispensations of Providence” are 
not at best the expressions of innocent blasphemy! A steam ship 
goes to the bottom of the sea with five hundred souls, only one of 
them being preserved in the body to go about the world preaching 
the mercy by which he has been privileged. A theatre is burnt 
down, and such is Heaven’s special judgment on the “ devil’s 
house;” but not a life is lost, excepting that of a noble fireman 
dying eww | in his duty. A church-gallery breaks down, to 
the maiming of many and the death of one, and such is Heaven’s 
coos penalty for bad construction; but the one, instead of 

ing the builder, is the good man who contributed most liberally 
towards its erection. It might be corrective of many a Christian 
to consider how fearfully the statistics of accident, chance, or fortune 
(call it as we may) are hostile to the theory of providential decree. 

Antonio, however, sought to fortify ‘his earer by the old 
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hackneyed quotation from the book of common parlance, and then 
proceeded with his usual cuckoo-note. 

“Yes, ‘impediment is removed, absolutely; ‘my success is 
conclusive, &c. As you believe in my truth, so I trust to your 
generosity. I am the herald of joy to—ah, how well it sounds !— 
to Sir Richard Blackleigh, of Blacklock, Baronet!” 

“What! not yet satisfied?” said the once more startled Mr. 
Richard. “ You trust to my generosity? You trust, I hope, to 
my fulfilling my engagement. Anything beyond that can only be 
contemplated in the event of your still pursuing your quest on each 
succeeding voyage to Genoa, till you bring me unquestionable 
proof of there remaining no conceivable impediment to my assuming 
the title with which you now greet me rather prematurely.” 

“Misterre Richard, do not offend your friend, who, perhaps, 
could give you the proof you require of no conceivable impedi- 
ment, but who thinks you might regret having learnt it. Pigs 
then, again, seek to know no more ; and again I say, ‘ as.you believe 
in my truth, so I trust to your generosity.” Thus Misterre 
Antonio. 

Presumptuous as the assumption of the special favours of provi- 
dence, is the trust which one rogue may have in the honesty of 
another, even when in partnership with him. The proverbial 
ag! of “honour among thieves” is questionable as the axioms 
that Elia disposes of in his paper on “ Popular Fallacies ;” such as 
these: “ That a bully is always a coward;” that “ill-gotten gain 
never prospers;” that “ enough isas good as a feast;” that “ of two 
disputants, the warmest is always in the wrong.” The foregoing 
may be affected by our narrative in its course, and one other has 
been just now touched upon—viz., “We must not look a gift- 
horse in the mouth.” Such was the advice given by Antonio to 
the would-be recipient of the title the former had to bestow. 

Now Antonio, though the greater rogue of the two, was not such 
a fool as his employer, in thinking that any sentiment of moral 
rectitude was to close up a course of mutually reticent cunning; 
and, taking advantage of Mister Richard’s refusal to be generous 
beyond the mere fulfilment of standard terms, he again hinted not 
only at his probably declining any further efforts to be informa- 
tive, but also at his positively having information that his employer 
had better not dare to challenge! 

“You have already,” said the Italian, “ more knowledge than is 
proportioned to my reward.” 

“But not, after all, adequate to my own assurance of security,” 
the other replied ; and, letting his petulance once more get the 
better of his policy, he continued: “ And since you refuse to allay 
my fears without extortion, I will at length, as I have before 
threatened, take the matter into my own hands, or at least put it 
Aug.—voL. CXLIL. NO. DLXXII. N 
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into the hands of another agent, who may immediately bring it to 
a decidedly conclusive issue.” 

As he said this, he considered the worst the Italian could do in 
the way of exposure. It could at most, he fallaciously thought, 
but amount to the unwitnessed assertion of instruction, misunder- 
stood if not wholly to be denied, while the evil character of the 
accuser would go far to invalidate his statements. 

“ Yes,” he repeated, “ another agent.” 

“Ah! good,” was Antonio’s rejoinder. “ While your ‘other 
agent’ is seeking to find nothing more than I have told you, 
something more—and very much more to your cost than what your 
generosity might have offered to me—yes, and much more to your 
loss than your supposed payment for nothing—may make you wish 
you had been content to conclude under my agency. But, ec- 
cellenza, I have yet to say something more for your consideration. 
There is a story of one of your ancestors—a baron of Blacklock— 
who would have thrown off a troublesome partner or rival in his 
ambition. The baron is strong enough to seize the other on the 

‘castle platform, and to hold him over the black pool, intending to 
drop him in. But the ‘ participator’ in the struggle will not be 
let go. He hangs over the abyss, but he does not loose his hold 
of the more powerful man who would consign him to the depths 
of the blackwater; and how does the contest end? Ah, you know 
it well enough for my purpose! The one says, ‘Go to your death 

in the loch!’ The other replies (laughing in his face), ‘I go, but 

not alone!’ Alone he did not go: the baron must needs go with 
him. They embrace with the closeness of affection, and, like two 
revolving acrobats, they spin to the bottom of the pool together ! 

Enough: I have done.” 

In truth, the Italian meant little more than to hold in reserve 
(if it should be required) a power over his principal; and if his 
reasonings had been innocent of terror over the less determinate 
purposes of the squire, the murderous aspect of Antonio’s counte- 
nance, and the fearful energy of his action and delivery, would 
have been sufficiently intimidating. 

The conference ended in Richard Blackleigh’s resolve to abide 
by the intelligence received, and to make additional payment to 
Antonio so long as the missing child should remain unheard of. 
The dread of the Italian’s possible power to injure him rose above 
the confidence with which he had just before defied that power, 
and he contented himself by merely obtaining from his agent a 
declaration that no further claims remuneratory should be advanced, 
jokingly remarking that the ordinary expression of “judging by 
appearances ” hardly suited Ais case, which rather rested on the 
judgment to be formed by disappearances. And so they parted. 
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BETROTHALS AND MARRIAGES. 


Hector MAL®STRAT was, in 1859, the lion of the youth of 
Bordeaux. He was twenty-nine years of age, handsome, rich, and 
not a little pnt of the advantages which he enjoyed. His hotel 
was quoted as a marvel; every one admired his horses and his 
carriages; he had a chalet at Arcachon, and nothing seemed 
wanting to complete his happiness, save a wife to share the 
favours which fortune had in her capriciousness showered upon 
him. His father, a wealthy merchant, had, on bequeathing to 
him his whole fortune, informed him that he was conned to 
Aurelia Blandureau, the only daughter of the partner in the firm 
who resided in Paris. The two friends and partners had, on the 
occasion of the birth of an only son to the one, and an only 
daughter to the other, undertaken that the two should be destined 
for one another. If there was one thing to which the old 
merchants held more than another, it was to their probity. Hector 
had been brought up in a good school, and, notwithstanding the 
temptations placed in his way by speculative mammas and aspiring 
misses in the city of his nativity, he never dreamt of protesting 
against his father’s arrangements. Hector was not extravagant, 
he neither indulged in horse-racing nor gambling; and although 
he allowed himself all honest pleasures to the fullest extent, he 
still found, after a time, that the routine of provincial life palled 
upon him. It was all very well to be pointed at in the streets of 
Bordeaux, where every one is known; as the leader of fashion and 
the sought of by all, he secretly burned to earn distinction in the 
capital, where Rothschild himself mingles with the crowd, over- 
looked and unknown, save to a few. 

He was to wed Aurelia when she attained her eighteenth year; 
that epoch was approaching he knew full well, for he had never 
failed, since his father’s death (his mother’s decease had preceded 
that of his revered parent), sending a box of presents on the day 
sacred in the Roman Calendar (which, by-the-by, shamefully 
ignores St. Patrick) to St. Aurelia. A visit to Paris would be an 
introduction to his intended, and to the great city at the same 
time. He longed to see what kind of person his betrothed was, 
and he longed to ascertain what kind of impression he himself 
should make in the metropolis. Thus urged on by three impulses 
combined, wearisomeness of provincial life, curiosity to see Paris, 
and anxiety to behold her who was soon to become his wife, he 
wrote to M. Blandureau, and, to the infinite annoyance of the 
young ladies of Bordeaux, and of the youth who participated in 

8 hospitality, he took his departure abruptly for the place to 
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which most wealthy young Frenchmen are as surely attracted as 
the magnet is to the pole. a i 

Once on his way, he felt for the first time in his life a kind of 
natural timidity. He was half afraid of Paris, and of himself, and 
he resolved, before launching into the vortex, which he at once 
sought for and yet dreaded, to spend a day or two on the way at 
the house of a friend, who inhabited a chateau on the banks of the 
Loire, in the most picturesque portion of the river, between Blois 
and Tours. His fmend, to whom he was much attached, had often 
invited him to visit him at his chateau of La Fresnaie, but, as 
usual with young men whose hours are absorbed in worldly pur- 
suits, he had never found time to carry out the projected visit. It 
was different now; he was on his way to Paris, to become a 
domesticated man, and he felt as much relief, when the idea of 
finding out his old chum, Ferdinand Aubanel; crossed his mind, 
as a drowning man does when he perceives himself to be drifting 
on the shore. 

It was not difficult to discover the whereabouts of La Fresnaie. 
Everybody at Tours knew M. Ferdinand Aubanel, and hiring a 
carriage, he was soon, hurried it cannot be termed, but conveyed 
at a very moderate rate, along the most picturesque byways in the 
world, to a magnificent wooded valley, which opened upon the 
river, and upon the slopes of which stood the stereotyped quad- 
rangular building with round towers at the angles, surmounted by 
magnified dovecots, which answers to the title of chateau in pro- 
vincial parts. 

The old servant received Hector at the porch with an expression 
of great glee. 

_ “My master, sir,” he said, “is dying with impatience for your 
arrival.” 

‘‘ What, was I expected then?” exclaimed Hector. 

He had not time to hear the reply; Ferdinand had rushed into 
the hall and clasped his friend to his bosom. 

“Ah! thank you,” he ejaculated, “you are a true friend; I 
knew you would come.” 

“ But why did you expect me?” 

‘What, have you not received my letter? Why, my dear 
friend, I am the happiest man in the world. I am to be married 
the day after to-morrow to the most beautiful and the most amiable 
young person in all Touraine—nay, as to that, in all France ; and 

depended upon your being my first man.” 

“ Well, your letter sons tnet crossed me on the road then, for, 
to tell the truth, I did not hurry myself, although I was on my 
way to Paris. But here I am, as good luck will have it, ready to 
assist at the sacrifice——” 

“Sacrifice! my dear Hector, when you have seen Herminie, 
you will bless the chance which brought you here.” 
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Hector smiled somewhat sceptically, but he was too much 
affected by his friend’s enthusiasm not to sympathise with him— — 
nay, he even muttered to himself, “ Decidedly everybody is married 
or getting married; what a good father to have provided me with 
a wife, if I had waited a little longer, there would not have been 
one remaining.” 

Everything in the chateau was turned topsy-turvy. The hall, 
the passages, even the rooms, were pore =F" with boxes or 
furniture. It was difficult to find a small space on a table, amidst 
decorations, hammers, saws, and chisels, whereupon to obtain a 
little refreshment. No sooner was the indispensable recruiting of 
the inner man got through, than the excited } Ferdinand proposed 
a visit to his intended—it was the third that day, he intimated, 
but it was his duty to introduce his best friend. Cormes-Jicluse, 
the home of Mademoiselle Herminie, was only about a mile and a 
half from La Fresnaie, so the two friends proceeded thither on 
foot. Mademoiselle Herminie was busy on her side preparing for 
the nuptial ceremony; she blushed at being found by a stranger 
thus engaged. but a look detected on its flight to Ferdinand, led 
Hector to say to himself, “She loves him; so much the better, he 
is an excellent fellow.” 

Hector had little rest that night. In the first place, his friend 
was in a state of such scnusiaal excitement, and had so mach to 
say to him, that it was near daybreak before he could get away, 
and no sooner had he comfortably ensconced himself in the sheets, 
than doors began banging, servants hurrying to and fro, shouting 
at the top of their voices, and hammers began to work. The ban 
and the arriére-ban of the vassals had been summoned to the 
chateau that day “just to lend a hand.” It was no use trying to 
sleep, so Hector got up, resolved at making an attempt to dis- 
cipline the army of servants and working men. Ferdinand’s aunt, 
his only remaining near relative—old Mademoiselle Aubanel—had 
also arrived, and was called in to assist; as to Ferdinand, he was 
told to go off to pay his matutinal compliments to his future, and 
he did not wait to be told twice. | 

At dinner-time Hector acted as aide-de-camp to the aunt. He 
gave her his arm and sat by her side. He was not, in fact, sorry 
to have picked up an acquaintance amidst so many strange faces, 
for all the ladies and gentry of the neighbourhood were present at 
the ante-nuptial repast; and as to Ferdinand, he was absorbed in 
attendance upon Herminie. The table groaned beneath the weight 
of viands and bottles. There were thirty-eight guests, and about 
two dishes for each. Every one knew each other except Hector, 
but as Ferdinand’s best friend nobody looked upon him as a 
stranger, and all chatted and laughed merrily. It was one of those 
gatherings to which every one goes prepared to laugh at any ting 
or nothing. The tremendous repast over, two gentlemen in blac 
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with white crayats, rose with solemn aspect to pass into the salon. 
“ They are the notaries,” se, dag the aunt to Hector. Every- 
body rose to follow them. When all were seated, the notary read 
out the marriage contract deliberately and witha loud voice. Fer- 
dinand was on nettles. Hector nearly went to sleep. After such 
a heavy dinner every one felt more or less stupefied. There is an 
end to everything, however, even to a legal document, couched in 
antique and mysterious phraseology; and, the reading concluded 
prapecssen were made to append the signatures of all present— 
adies first. Hector, half drowsy, had let three or four sign with- 
out looking, when his eyes, turning mechanically towards the 
table, he saw that the pen was held by so delicate, so perfect, so 
prettily a shaped ar that he was perfectly charmed. To see 
such a beautifully shaped hand and wrist, and not to wish to see 
the person to whom they belonged, would have argued either 
little sensitiveness or still less curiosity. Hector elbowed the 
crowd till he got into a position from whence he could obtain a 
glimpse of the fair signer. Nor was he without his reward, for a 
fuirer and more beautiful young girl of eighteen he had never 
seen, She had hair of that warm tint which constitutes the pride 
of Venetian beauties. Altogether, she was charming as a dream, 
and there was enough poetry in her appearance and in her every 
movement to have drawn forth the raptures even of a stockbroker. 

“Where could my eyes have been?” said Hector to himself, 
“that I did not detect the presence of so charming a girl?” 

The next step to be taken was to adjourn to the mayoralty. 
For the first time Hector regretted that he had attached himself 
to the person of the aunt; but there was no help for it, he had to 
give the old lady his arm for the distance of some two or three 
hundred paces. Arrived at the mayor’s, he soon made out the 
young person who had riveted his attention. She was leaning on 
the arm of an aged gentleman, her large blue eyes were twinkling 
with glee, and her coral lips, opened by a smile of mingled candour, 
intelligence, and sympathy, displayed teeth as white as pearls. 
“Tt is impossible to imagine anything more beautiful—anything 
half so captivating,” said Hector to himself. And then he won- 
dered if Mademoiselle Aurelia was like her. 

Hector slept that night as little as he had done the night pre- 
viously. That last unpleasant thought haunted him, and it was 
all the more vexatious as it was a problem which he had imposed 
upon himself, and which ‘there were no possible means of solving. 

ow, it is well known that there is nothing so well calculated to 
ensure wakefulness as to have to solve a problem in mathematics, 
mechanics, or love, in which the first elements for a solution are 
wanting, Hector tossed about, then, all that blessed night just as 


far removed from a satisfactory conclusion as he was when he went 


to bed. 
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The civil ceremony is still looked upon in provincial France as 
a mere formality. The real marriage is that which is consecrated 
at the altar, and which is one of the sacraments of the holy Roman 
Church. The next morning was to be devoted to this important 
ceremonial, The court-yard was encumbered with carria the 
sun shone in all its lustre upon bouquets of flowers and gay liveries. 
Coachmen and valets had their prodigious bouquets, and the 
asants, who had assembled from miles around, had flowers with 
which to strew the pathway. Hector was in better luck this day. 
The unknown fair one was chief bridesmaid to Herminie, so, the 
ceremony over, she fell to the lot of the chief bridesman. Never 
did he feel so elated. She took his arm with the most perfect 
confidence and simplicity; he talked to her in his very best vein, 
and she replied with all the cheerfulness and sincerity that sprang 
from an utter absence of guile. So pleasant was the mutual ex- 
change of thought and opinion, that somehow or other they spent 
much more time chatting together in the shady quiet walks of the 
arden than with the boisterous company that filled the rooms. 
a or twice her large eyes rested tremblingly on the face of her 
new acquaintance at his irrepressible enthusiasm, but she soon 
recovered her composure. Hector was too truly enamoured to say 
anything frivolous or compromising to his companion—besides, 
such a breach of decorum, he felt at once, would have driven her 
away like a timid fawn to her relatives. Surprised, ravished, he 
abandoned himself without a thought to the irresistible seduction 
of youth, beauty, and innocence, but he controlled the manifesta- 
tion of his feelings. He sat by her at dinner-time, and inwardly 
cursed any one who called away her attention for a moment, and 
yet was he so respectful in his manner that no one would for a 
moment have supposed how entirely his whole being was wrapt 
up in her. The same prudence guided him in the ball that fol- 
lowed in the evening. He did not engage her more than once 
out of five dances, not to attract attention, or to terrify the fair 
one. He danced in the intervals with others, young and old, fair 
and plain, but his eyes and thoughts were elsewhere. All he 
ey for was that the ball would last for ever; and it was with a 
heavy heart, for the first time filled to the brim with a genuine 
anxiety, that at three in the morning he handed the young lady 
and her mamma to their carriage. And when they were driven 
off Hector remained on the threshold like one struck dumb—one 
from whom everything that was dear in the world had been taken 
away—removed as if in a dream. | 
_ Hector obtained the next day, from Madame Aubanel, the 
information he was in quest of concerning the young person who 
had thus riveted his affections. Her name was Louisa; she was 
the only daughter of the Baroness d’Amblegay, a widow, who, 
since the death of her husband, lived in retirement in her country 
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chateau, where she devoted her whole time to the education of her 
daughter, in which labour she was materially assisted by a learned 
abbé, and by an English governess, who was an admirable musician, 
Herminie and Louisa were bosom friends, so the former took much 
pleasure in exalting the charms both of mind and weer of her 
young friend, nor was she long in perceiving—although Hector 
made vain efforts to institute his inquiries in the most off-hand 
manner possible, and as if he had only the most remote interest in 
the subject of conversation—the effect which her young friend’s 
charms had had upon the son of the wealthy merchant of Bordeaux. 

Hector had projected leaving Ia Fresnaie the day after the 
wedding, but he did not leave that day nor the day after. Invita- 
tions poured in to the newly-married couple, and Ferdinand insisted 
that his first man should be of the parties. Pic-nics, dinners, balls, 
succeeded to one another, and at all he met Mademoiselle d’Am- 
blecay; for in Touraine, as in other provinces, most residents were 
on terms of intimacy, and still more frequently related by marriage, 
or otherwise. Hector did not perceive it; but the more intimate 
Louisa became with him, the more she became reserved. He was 
in too great a state of perplexity, in respect to his own feelings, to 
watch very narrowly the change taking place in respect to those 
of another. The thoughts of Siedemoiselle Blandureau surged up 


at the most ry gerne moments to trouble his oe He 


would pack up his things and be off at once, he resolved at one 
moment, Half an hour afterwards he would say to himself, he 
would have to pay attention to Aurelia all his lifetime; he might, 
surely, give a few days to Louisa. Then, again, when he revelled 
in depicting to himself the irresistible attractions of Mademoiselle 
d’Amblegay, the shade of Mademoiselle Blandureau would rise 
before him, cold and austere, reproaching him with his faithlessness. 

“What are you doing, faithless betrothed one—what are yow 
doing, whilst Iam waiting for you?” the shade would say. 

“ Excuse me, shade justly irritated,” Hector would murmur in 
reply; but as he bent his head in agony, he felt that it was no 
longer in his power to tear himself from Louisa. He had never 
seen Aurelia; he knew her not. He had seen Louisa, and loved 
her as man can only love once in his life. The more he avowed 
the fact to himself, the more inexorable did the shade become. It 
tormented him by day and by night. How to reconcile his sense 
of duty with his wishes was the problem which now presented 
itself to his mind. His father had made the engagement, he said 
to himself; what night had he to dispose of his affections? Besides, 
he had given his affections to another; if he was to marry Aurelia, 
it would only be ensuring her misery! What injury did he inflict 
upon Aurelia? She had never seen him, and therefore she could 
not love him. She was rich, and she would never be in want of a 
husband; what could she, therefore, want with him? 
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Such were the sophistries with which, the heart being all one 
way, Hector silenced his conscience. He would write to Monsieur 
Blandureau, he made up his mind, to revoke his engagement; but 
he would not do so until he had been accepted by Mademoiselle 
d’Amblegay. 

Before taking so important a step it was necessary, however, to 
lay the state of his feelings before his friends, Monsieur and Madame 
Aubanel. This step, which he entered upon with the utmost 
timidity, was in reality utterly unnecessary, foe Herminie knew all 
about it, and she had informed her husband, who enjoyed the 
thing romney a But when Hector stated his intention of 
asking the young lady’s hand, Herminie looked serious. 

“ You may try it,” she replied, “but I fear you will meet with 
insuperable difficulties.” 

« Difficulties ! what difficulties?” ejaculated Hector. “Is it 
because I am not of noble birth?” 

‘No, that is not it. It is a secret.” 

Ferdinand could not help laughing at the piteous face which his 
friend assumed upon hearing this sad news. But impediments 
only exasperated the young man. 

“There may be a secret,” he exclaimed, “ but I will find it out. 
I will go at once and see Madame d’Amblegay myself, and hear 
my fate from her own lips. At all events, i will not live in this 
frightful state of uncertainty.” 

t was in vain that Monsieur and Madame Aubanel endeavoured 
to dissuade Hector from taking a hasty step, which might, the 
pointed out, compromise all chances of success, and they were both 
really interested in the happiness of Hector and of Louisa; the 
rash young man was determined to come to a decision at once. 

Upon reaching the chateau where dwelt the baroness, and pre- 
senting his card, Hector was shown into the drawing-room, and 
requested to wait a minute. It was well it was so, for he had 
thus time given to him to collect his thoughts.) When Madame 
d’Amblegay made her appearance, looking slightly surprised, but 
impressed simply with the idea that the young man was about to 
leave that part of the country, and abel to pay his compliments 
previous to taking his departure, Hector was as pale as a man who 
has _ into the extreme of danger and yet can no longer 
recoil, 

“No roundabout phrases,” he said to himself—“ explanations 
can follow afterwards. Madame,” he accordingly began—and 
his voice trembled, but was very distinct—“ I have not been able 
to see your daughter without loving her. Should I be happy 
enough to be deemed worthy of her by you, my whole life would 
hot suffice to show my gratitude.” 

Madame d’Amblegay rose from her chair as if lifted by a spring, 
and putting her hand to her forehead, she exclaimed, 
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“ How imprudent I have been !” 

Hector exhausted his eloquence in endeavours to calm the storm 
which he had raised, but it was in vain. 

“T feel honoured, sir,” she said, when she had somewhat re- 
covered herself, “by your proposal. It would have been better 
had you selected a second party to prepare me, for it would have 
sa me the pain of informing you that it is impossible to accept 
your offer.” 

“Oh, madame!” was all that Hector could mutter in his 





ony. 

a? Cate sir!” repeated the baroness, with emphasis. 

But the words were interrupted by the sound of a stifled cry 
and of a person falling. Madame d’Amblecay rose to go to the 
door. Hector attempted to follow, but the baroness turned round. 

“ You will please to wait for me here, sir.” . 

Hector resigned himself, but he could not help thinking that 
Louisa had been listening, and that the proposal which he had 
made was by no means so indifferent to her as it appeared to be 
to her austere and haughty parent. “ Perchance,” he said to him- 
self, “ the avowal of the young lady herself may have some weight 
with the baroness.” He was so absorbed in the agony of his sus- 
pense, that he did not perceive that the tutor of Louisa—the old 
abbé—had come into the room. The latter had to touch Hector 
gently on the shoulder to arouse his attention. ‘ Madame,” he 
said, “ had sent him to keep the young man company; she would 
be back again soon.” Hector hoped that the dear old abbé would 
be communicative; but it was in vain that he pressed him with 
questions—the venerable tutor avoided committing himself or any 
one else. At length, after the expiration of nigh an hour, the 
baroness made her appearance, but it was evident that she had 
suffered much, and her red eyes betrayed the fact that she had 
even wept. 

The baroness resumed the conversation, however, with the 
gravity which was natural to her. She admitted that when she 
spoke before she had not consulted her daughter. But it was her 
duty to inform him that Louisa was inexorably engaged. The 
late Baron d’Amblegay’s grandfather had emigrated in the time of 
the revolution with all his familfto England. A wealthy baronet 
had befriended him, and saved him and his family from starva- 
tion. After the baron had been restored to his inheritance, mis- 
fortune in its turn had overtaken the hospitable baronet and his 
family. ‘The late Baron d’Amblegay, anxious to repay the debt 
of gratitude due to him, offered him pecuniary assistance. But 
this had been respectfully but firmly refused. All that the old 
baronet would agree to was that his son should marry our daughter. 
“My husband made me promise on his death-bed that the engage- 
ment should be carried out, and you will understand, sir, that 
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should it break my heart, nay, should it break Louisa’s heart, that 
promise must be kept.” 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Hector, in despair. “The Englishman only 
divided his fortune with you, and you sacrifice your daughter.” 

“ Sir, I will keep my promise made at my husband’s death-bed ; 
but had I not a Se to Louisa, I should have hastened the mar- 
riage, now I shall not interfere. Let us place our reliance on 
Providence. Perhaps the young man has forgotten his betrothed. 
He has never seen her; he may not like her.” 

Hector smiled incredulously at the last suggestion, which ap- 

ared to him to be the height of absurdity. Madame d’Amblegay 
eos the painful interview to a conclusion, by intimating that 
she had only two requests to make: one was that Hector would, 
for the time being, leave the neighbourhood; the other was that 
he would never open his mouth to any one as to what had occurred 
in her house. Hector promised both, and then withdrew with a 
heavy heart. His only hopes rested upon his waylaying the 
English baronet, but Madame d’Amblegay had neither communi- 
cated his name nor his whereabouts. He was crossing the court- 
yard absorbed in perplexing thoughts, when the worthy abbé 
hastened after him: 

“Dear sir,” said the old tutor, “excuse my running after you, 
but are you going to Paris?” 

“T shall be there to-morrow,” Hector replied, almost sobbing 
with grief. 

“You can do me a favour, then?” 

“With pleasure, my dear sir.” 

“Tt is to give this letter to Sir James Wellesley, the betrothed 
4 pene. He is staying at the Hétel des Etrangers, Rue de 

ivoli,” 

Hector took the letter and bowed. “ Decidedly,” he said to 
himself, “ that worthy old tutor of Louisa’s is no enemy of mine, 
nor, let us hope, of Louisa’s.” 

Hector was anxiously expected in Paris. The Blandureaus 
had been for some time past busy setting everything in order to re- 
ceive Aurelia’s intended The young lady herself was the least 
excited of any one in the house. A pupil of the petticoated Jesuits 
of the Sacré Coeur, she was not merely heartless, she was also 
prond, vain, and haughty to a degree. Nor was she even fair to 
ook at. She was tall and well made, but her features were large and 
coarse, and their expression harsh and forbidding. Her voice was 
still more imperious than her look. If she took the slightest 


-interest in her marriage, it was simply as a means of changing her 


name, Blandureau was bourgeois, ruler her conyentual friends 
called her Blandurette, and she hated and detested the name. 

lestrat was not an aristocratic name, but it was sonorous, which 
Was next to it. The Blandureaus were at the time of Hector’s 
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arrival at their country seat at the Ville d’Avray. Aurelia re- 
ceived him with the dignified air of a statue which has descended 
from its pedestal. Hector bowed profoundly. The lady surveyed 
him from head to foot, and said to herself: 

“Well, my husband will be nothing to me.” 

“Heavens!” Hector ruminated, interiorly; “what a giraffe! 
If I had not made up my mind to break with her, I should do so 
now.” 

So from that moment he determined to make himself as dis- 
agreeable as possible, and events soon proved that he succeeded to 

rfection. Next day our betrothed presented himself at the Hotel 

es Etrangers. Sir James received the young man with great 
politeness, and, when he had read the abbé’s letter of introduction, 
treated him upon terms of the utmost familiarity. He was not, he 
admitted, a very good French scholar; he knew no one in Paris, 
where he had stopped on his way to Tours only to perfect himself 
in the language; and when Hector kindly offered to assist him in 
his excursions, and to introduce him to a few French families, the 
young baronet was delighted, and in less than an hour they were 
capital friends. As a ahem Hector, who dreaded being left 
alone with the terrible Blandureaus, proposed to take his new friend 
to their villa that very evening. Sir James gladly accepted. He 
was tired of being alone. The young English baronet was, we are 
told, upon the occasion of his presentation, the living representative 
of that “utter contempt for the rest of the world, which is one of 
the prerogatives of a true Briton.” This, which would be set 
down by some as imperturbable vanity and assurance, was heralded 
by the vulgar Blandureaus as the very incarnation of the great 
traditions of the old nobility. Hector became at once a mere 
secondary personage in the presence of the grave and handsome- 
looking young baronet. As to Aurelia, she saw in him her beau 
ideal of what a husband should be; besides that, he had a title 
tacked to his name! Sir James was on his side not a little capti- 
vated by the obsequiousness of a family which treated him as an 
authentic representative of the English aristocracy, “the proudest 
and most susceptible in the world;” and when Aurelia, in the 
presence of one so sympathetic to her, so far forgot herself as to be- 
come a girl for the time being, to be pleasant, agreeable, and even 
amiable, Sir James also condescended to be pleasant and communi- 
cative, and he left the house convinced that he had never met with 
so charming or so distinguished a young person. Aurelia on her 
side, left to herself, began to think that her father had acted very 
imprudently in betrothing her without consulting her feelings ; 
that. Sir James was precisely the kind of man suited for her ; and 
then she was ready to cry with vexation at thinking that she was 
engaged to marry a man whom she despised and detested. 


To the great delight of this most despised and detested of men, 
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Sir James, who had promised the Blandureaus to revisit them, 
found his way to the Ville d’Avray every day, and, in fact, he 
fulfilled with marvellous punctuality the duties which were 
neglected by Hector. Struck with the imposing appearance of 
Mademoiselle Aurelia the first time he had seen her, he soon learnt 
to love her seriously. Aurelia on her side entertained a sincere 
and respectful regard for the young baronet, which soon warmed 
into as ardent an affection as her nature was capable of. Louisa 
was utterly forgotten, and the two had come to a perfect under- 
standing as to their mutual inclinations, when Sir jaa was in- 
formed by the matter-of-fact and business-like parent that his 
daughter was engaged to Hector, and that they were to be married 
in a month. 

Great was the exasperation of the young baronet on learning this 
untoward piece of news. He returned to his hotel in a ite Fo 
of almost frantic despair. Nor were his tortures diminished by the 
thought that it was his only friend in the country whom he had 
unwittingly sought to deprive of his betrothed. He, however, 
soon decided upon the line of conduct to be pursued under such 
distressing circumstances, and he wrote at once to request an inter- 
view with Hector. 

“Sir,” he said to his friend, when the latter made his appear- 
ance, “J am altogether unworthy of your friendship. I despise 
myself. I hada aaron and i have betrayed her. This was 
bad enough, and I have written to say so; but I have done even 
worse than that. I had a friend, and I have robbed him of the 
affections of his betrothed. I have only one means of expiating 
my guilt. There is a box of pistols, only one is loaded, and I can 
give you the satisfaction due by one gentleman to another under 
such painful circumstances.” 

_“My dear friend!” exclaimed Hector, to the infinite surprise of 
his haughty acquaintance, “you are the best of men! ‘There is 
no occasion to fight at all. I give up Aurelia to you with the 
greatest possible grace; the fact is that I love another, and that 
person is precisely the one whom ‘you repudiate, so, take it all in 
all, circumstances have really fallen out in the happiest manner 
that it was possible for them to do.” 

If Sir James had been horror-struck upon the communication 
made to him by M. Blandureau, the retired merchant, whose 
only pride, as with most moneyed men, was in upholding his 
word as being as good as his bond, was quite as much taken aback 
when, upon communicating with his statuesque daughter, that 
young lady at once and decisively informed him that she loved 
Sir James, and that she would never marry Hector. 

“But, daughter! you do not think of what you are saying. I 
have a my word.” 

“That may be,” replied the wilful young lady; “but I have 
not given mine.” 


— ee ee eee 
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“But you must!” insisted the irritated parent ; “my word is 
as good as gold.” 

‘I am not one of those girls,” replied the animated statue, “ who 
are to: be made to marry without their own consent. I shall do 
just as I like.” 

M. Blandureau was checkmated. He had not a word to say for 
himself; he must see Hector, Sir James, madame! What couild 
be done in such a stupendous crisis? The interview with Hector 
was, however, the most cere of the three. The young man 
at once offered to give a written declaration of his abandoning his 
claim to Aurelia’s hand, if M. Blandureau would do the same to 
him. The old merchant coveted the connexion with the English 
baronet, laying aside that his daughter’s affections were concerned, 
but he had been held back by an engagement from which he now 
felt himself entirely relieved. 

Mademoiselle Aurelia, now Lady Wellesley, resides, we are 
gravely informed, at Follingham Castle, her husband’s country 
seat in Lincolnshire. Hector has not yet returned to Bordeaux. 
Monsieur and Madame Malestrat inhabit the Chateau d’Amblegay, 
in Touraine, waiting till a handsome new house, in progress of 
construction, shall be ready to receive them, only a mile or two 
away from their dear friends at La Fresnaie. 





THE FOUNTAIN OF THE SWEET AND BITTER. 


BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


TueERE flows no fountain in this world of ours, 
So bright, alluring, sweet unto the lip, 
Dancing in sunshine, fringed by honeyed flowers, 
Where youth still deems it paradise to sip, 
Gladdening earth’s scenes, cliiudion heaven above, 
As the smooth, lucid stream of happy love. 


And yet this fountain gushes oft in gloom, 

And bears a bitterness within its tide; 
For myrtle, and for roses’ fragrant bloom, 

Dark plants of pain o’erhang its mourful side ; 
Taste not, turn quickly from the sunless brink, 
Yet eager votaries oft will stoop and drink. 


She treads morn’s beaded grass with footstep light, 

Her thoughts all gay as birds that carol round ; 
Laughs the broad jocund sun; a sun as bright 

Warms her heart’s world, and makes it Eden-ground ; 
She feeds on one dear dream; no cloud of sadness 
Stains the white sparkle of her spirit’s gladness. 
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Loving and loved—oh, fond and trustful heart ! 
Who but herself that moment’s bliss may know ? 
Love doth its own rich hues to earth impart ; 
Woods wave more green, more sweetly flow’rets blow; 
The very air breathes happiness, the skies 
Less bluely, gladly bright, than those young eyes. 


Another picture; twilight’s shadows fall 
On mournful hills, and 4 each drooping tree ; 
Grief, like a mute, lets down from heaven a pall ; 
She hears the moaning wind and sobbing sea ; 
Her heart responds to Nature’s gathering gloom, 
And finds no loveliness in light and bloom. 


Aimless she roams, and looks in that deep sorrow 
As nothing now could yield her bliss below ; 
The present black, no hope to gild the morrow, 
While others’ joy but mocks her pining woe ; 
Such is the burdened heart that loves in vain, 
Yet oft a sad delight it draws from pain. 


Flow on, flow on, exhaustless fount of love ! 
Without thy bitterness a precious stream ; 
The parent river waters plains above, 
Those golden waves through paradise that gleam : 
Lore, science may exalt, but, without thee, 
How dull life’s paths, how withered hearts would be! 


Yet, love, thou art a riddle, making strong 
And all heroic, hearts most frail before ; 
Now scattering resolutions, and along 
Bearing resolves—weak foam on reason’s shore ; 
Blinding the keen-eyed sage’s boasted sight, 
Casting down wisdom, and defying might. 


Source of great bliss and grief—of happy smiles, 
And tears which, like slow drops tlmt fall on stone, 

Can wear the heart away; thy sparkling wiles 
Around some spirits like a summer thrown ; 

With all thy pains, thy sweets that can decoy, 

We hail thee still, a bistaing and a joy. 


Then fountain, bright-waved fountain, sweep and flow 
Adown the ages, gladdening human hearts ! 
Few weary pilgrims, finding joy or woe, 
But taste thy waters ere life’s day departs ; 
They ne’er will fail; souls live though bodies die ; 
Love’s stream shall murmur through eternity. 
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THE WESTERN NILE: 
A SUPPOSED TRIBUTARY TO THE NIGER. 


THE long-pending question of the Nile can be explained in a 
few words. The first tributary going up the stream is the Atbara, 
or Bahr-al-Aswad, “the Black Nile,” remarkable for bearing the 
greater portion of the silt or mud which goes to fertilise Egypt, 
and for being dried up during a portion of the year, the waters 
coming down in a sudden and impetuous flood. It has its sources 
Takkazi) in the centre of the district lately traversed by the 

ritish forces on their way from Zulla to Magdala. The second 
tributary is the Bahr-al-Azrak, or Blue River, which opens an 
available line of road from the long valley of the Nile by Shua to 
Tajurrah, on the Indian Ocean. It has its sources in Lake Tzana 
(ancient Azania), and its tributaries in Central Abyssinia. Beyond 
Khartum, situated at the point of junction of the Blue Nile and 
the Nile Proper, the latter is known as the Bahr-al-Abiyad, or 
“White Nile,” and it receives several tributaries from the south- 
east, the most important of which is the Saubat, whose tributaries 
come down from the Himadu range of mountains, the position of 
which are vaguely indicated in Beke’s map (“Sources of the 
Nile,” 1860), and whose importance we-have shadowed forth on a 
previous occasion. 

In about north latitude 9 deg. 30 min. the White Nile is again 
divided into two branches, one of which is derived from Lakes 
Albert Nyanza and Victoria Nyanza, the other from unknown 
streams, which flow into the Bahr-al-Ghazal or Gazelle Lake. 
Travellers like Speke and*Baker, coming down the Kir or White 
Nile, speak slightingly of this lacustrine expanse, which no doubt 
varies much in extent at different seasons of the year, and the 
extent of which is much limited by aquatic vegetation; but 
Petherick and others, who have navigated the lake, attach much 
page to it. We have always believed it to be an arm of the 
Nile as important almost as the White Nile itself. 

Livingstone determined the position of Lakes Shirwa and 
Nyassa (1859); Burton and Speke discovered Lake Tanganyika 
(1858); Speke discovered Lake Victoria Nyanza in the same 
year; and Sir Samuel Baker ascertained that its waters flow into 
the Albert Nyanza, which he discovered in 1864, and which ap- 
pears to exceed all the other African lakes in dimensions and im- 
portance. It remains to be seen if the Victoria Nyanza does not 
dry up into separate sheets of water, of which the Bahari Nu, the 
second of its name, is one, or into mere marsh land, at one season 
of the year. What is more important, it remains to be seen if 
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Lake Tanganyika, notwithstanding the disputed levels, does not 

ur its waters into the Albert Nyanza (Ruzizi of Speke), and this 
is the great point which it is to be hoped will be settled upon 
Livingstone’s safe return from his last arduous exploratory ex- 
pedition. 

Mr. Findlay, in an able disquisition on the progress of African 
discovery, and on the probable ultimate sources of the Nile, in the 
last volume (vol. xxxvii.) of the Journal of the Royal Geographical 
Society, has admitted, what we have long ago argued, and have 
expounded at length, that Livingstone, by determining the division 
of the waterflow to the westward of Lake Nyassa in September, 
1863, had probably reached some of those occasional streamlets 
which feed the Nile. Unless it turns out that some of the tribu- 
taries to Lake Tanganyika or to Albert Nyanza (supposing them 
to be united) flow from a greater distance from the west or south- 
west, Livingstone, when he passed over the sources of the Moitawa 
(moi or ma is Arabic for “ water”), the main feeder to Lake 
Bemba, itself the fountain head of the Luapula (“ Narrative of an 
Expedition,” &c., p. 531), passed over one at least of the true 
sources of the Nile. 

It is vexatious to all who are interested in the progress of geo- 
graphical knowledge that an amateur expedition has lately left this 
country for a further exploration of Lake Nyassa, a kind of cul de 
sac, without any great affluent, when Sir Samuel Baker has given 
us every reason to believe that the Albert Nyanza can be reached 
with comparative ease in boats, its main outlet flowing into the 
White Nile, and therefore affording an open, navigable channel, 
by means of which all the resources, in commissariat and other- 
wise, for the navigation of that great lake and the exploration of 
its tributaries could be transported with facility on to the very 
bosom of its waters. 

Our object, however, in returning to so great and yet so per- 
plexed a theme'at the present moment is to discuss a new pointy. 
and that is whether the Albert Nyanza has not other outlets than 
that to the White Nile, more especially to the Gazelle Lake, re- 
storing that lake to the importance it enjoyed in the eyes of 
African geographers before 1t was eclipsed by the discovery of 
Lakes Tanganyika and Victoria Nyanza. Two French traders, . 
Messrs. Ambroise and Jules Poncet, have pushed their tradin 
stations and establishments through the country of the Jurs | 
Niam Niam, previously explored by Petherick, westward to the- 
country of the Munbutu, and if the deductions which they have: 
arrived at, and which they have duly mapped,* are founded upon 
teliable data, they throw an entirely new light upon the hydro- 








* Bulletin de la Société de Géographie, Mai, 1868, 
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graphical features of the vast extent of marsh land which lies be- 
tween the Albert Nyanza and the Gazelle Lake. 

Messrs. Poncet founded trading establishments on the river Jai 
(Etablissement Poncet), in the Jur country (Et. Poncet, Gataz, 
and Sherif), and in the country of the Niam-Niams, some two 
years ago; and pushing on further to the west and south-west, they 
arrived at a distance of thirty-two days’ journey from Ab-Kuka, 
the port or starting point on the Kir or White Nile, at a great 
river flowing from the south-east to the west-north-west, called 
Babura (Bah-bura) by the natives, and Bahar Munbutu by their 
people. 
his river they declare to come manifestly from the Albert 
Nyanza, or Luta N’zige as they call it (for it appears to hurt the 
amour propre of French geographers to call the two great African 
lakes by the names imposed upon them by their discoverers— 
Victoria Nyanza and Albert Nyanza), to divide in about four 
deg. north latitude, and again in thirteen deg. north latitude, into 
two brances: the one to the east flowing under the name of Soué 
(Suwa?) to the north-west, over a diversified country to form, 
probably, the Chary (Shari of Barth), or Asu, which Barth (iii. 
462) says is the name of a town, not of a river, to throw itself 
after its junction with the Bagoun (Bah-gun), or Babai (Bachi- 
kam of Barth?), into Lake Tchad or Tsad. The western branch, 
by far the largest, preserving the name of Bah-bura, continues to 
flow to the west-north-west to about the sixth degree of latitude 
and the eighteenth degree of longitude, at which point, according 
to the Montboutou (Munbutu), after having received an important 
affluent coming from the south-east, it empties itself into a great 
lake, three-fourths of which are marshy, and which is also men- 
tioned by the people of Al-Oumouri (Ali-Umuri) who call it the 
niin Misseeaaet (Birka Matuassat). The Bah-bura is then said 
to issue forth from this lake in two branches, one at the north, the 
other at the western extremity of the lake; the north branch going 
to form the Bah-gun or Bah-bai, which joins the Shari south of 
Lake Tsad, whilst the other branch, much the largest, to all appear- 
ance, gives birth to the Benoué-Niger (Benuwé of Barth and the 
eastern Niger), or, at all events, to a tributary to the Benuwé, the 
Kebbi, which, in that case, is of more importance than is sup- 

, and would deserve, perhaps, the same amount of interest 
that is attached to the Benuwé itself. 

This idea of the communication between the Niger and the 
Nile, Messrs. Poncet go on to say, is not quite new: no mention 
of such a connexion is met with in Ptolemy; but over a thousand 

ears after his time, the Arabian geographers, Al Idrisi and Abu- 
-fada, notice it as certain. “In the present day, we in our turn 
believe ourselves authorised in resuscitating it, upon the’ very 
simple grounds that it is impossible that the Bah-bura, a river at 
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least as great as the White Nile, and further receiving another as 
as itself, should lose itself in Lake Matuassah, or by the 
Bacon in Lake Tsad. It is known that no river flows 
from Lake Tsad. The Bah-gun conveying, then, only a small 
rtion of the waters of the Bah-bura to Lake Tsad, where 
would the other portion of the waters, three times more consi- 
derable, go, when, issuing, according to the Munbutu, from the 
western extremity of Lake Matu , they flow to the west, pre- 
cisely in the direction of the Benuwé, or, at all events, of the 
Kebbi? This is a question to which France ought to concern 
herself in obtaining a reply, for she is, more Rat any other 
nation, interested in establishing communications between 
Algeria, Gabon, and Central Africa, and it is in accordance 
with this feeling that we hope that, whilst M. le Saint will endea- 
vour to pass from our establishment in the country of the Mun- 
butu to the western coast, other persons, willing thereunto, shall 
be sent to explore the Upper Benuwé.” : 

This, it will be seen, is as yet a mere hypothesis founded upon 
native reports, and the statement of two issues from Lake 
Matuassah militates against it; but we must remember that, when 
Barth was on the Benuwé, he could obtain no information as to 
its upper course (ii. 505), and geographers have, as far back as 
D’Anville’s time, heard of a phy Turarah, communicating 
with Lake Liba (Albert Nyanza?), and close to the upper tribu- 
taries of the Benuwé and the Shari. All proper credit should be 
also given to the statements of the Arabian geographers, but, 
until we obtain corroborative information, we shall deem it 
strange, although by no means impossible, that the great Albert 
Nyanza should pour its waters into the Nile, the Niger, and Lake 
_ the Mediterranean, the Atlantic, and a central African 

e! 

A M. le Saint, it appears, left Khartum on the 24th of Octo- 
ber, 1867, in a boat sent to convey provisions to the French esta- 
blishments. Arrived at Ab-kuka, he was to proceed to the Jur 
station, and then by those of Battia and Banda to that of Mun- 
butu, recently founded on the left-bank of the Bah-bura. There 
the traveller was to await the subsidies expected from the Geo- 

phical Society of Paris. He was, in the mean time, to fami- 
anise himself with the country by making excursions to the south 
and west. ‘To this effect he was provided with the material for 
constructing two boats on the Bah-bura, by which it is expected 
he will be able to navigate the river on the one side to Lake 
Albert Nyanza, on the other to Lake Tsad.* “The French flag,” 
wrote Messrs. Poncet, “already waves over our establishments 
i the country of the Rols, of the Jurs, of the Niam-Niams, and 





.* We regret much to learn, since this was written, that M. le Saint died on 
02 


his arrival at Ab-kuka or Abu-kuka. 
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of the Munbutu; and by means of our two boats it will soon 
float upon the Albert Wiking. upon Lake Tsad, and probably 
upon the Upper Niger of the East.” 

The two banks of the Bah-bura, of which the easterly is high, 
and the westerly low and ogg are inhabited by the Munbutu 
and the Ongourou (Unguru). The Munbutu, west of the Niam- 
Niam, from whom they are separated by an uninhabited region of 
five or six days’ journey in extent, appear to belong to the family 
of the Fulba, and inotk a different language to that of the Niam- 
Niams. Their colour is lighter, they are more intelligent and 
more industrious than their easterly neighbours, they hide their 
nakedness with the bark of the rako, and have a more distinct 
idea of a Supreme Being. Rich in fruits and in valuable roots, 
the produce of their fertile soil, they sow but little, but live upon 
bananas, dates, sugar-cane, and other fruits and roots. They 
replace butter by palm-oil; they have long beards and hair; they 
gather both together in one long plait, which is rolled up behind 
the occiput; their dwellings are constructed in cones, or in the 
shape of an ass’s back; they are clean and spacious, and altogether 
better than those seen on the White Nile. Their young king, 
Kaguma by name, receives visitors in an apartment twenty-four 
French yards long by nine in width, painted blue, red, yellow, 
and green. This ad has pet gorillas, chimpanzees, and parrots. 
This is the first time we have heard of gorillas so far east, although 
the Niam-Niams were the original men with tails. The Mun- 
butus, we are further told, are skilful in working iron and wood, 
and have large boats coated with pitch on the river. Whence 
came the necessity, then, it might be inquired, of sending the 
materials of two boats from Ab-kuka? 

The Unguru, called by corruption Gurguru, extend far away 
to the north-west, and speak the language of the Niam-Niams, 
mixed with Munbutu words. 

The Bahar, or river of the Jurs, according to Messrs. Poncet, 
must indubitably also come from the Albert Victoria; in its upper 
portion, among the Munduh, where it traverses a rocky territory, 
it is known as the Bibi; in the country of the Niam-Niams as the 
Bahar Kakunda, or Sakunda; below it becomes the Bahar-al-Jur, 
and as such empties itself into the Gazelle lake, of which it is the 
principal affluent. To the east of the river of the Jurs, is another 
smaller river, called the Bahar Tunj, which flows into Lake Nu, 
a part of the basin of the Gazelle lake, but at some seasons its 
channel is dried up. 

The Jai, which is also looked upon by the Messrs. Poncet as a 
river or canal derived from the inexhaustible Albert Nyanza, flows 
first through the country of the Niam-Bara, then through that of 
the Bufi and the Atot, and finally, under the name of Bahar 
Djemit (Jamit) into Lake Djack (Jack), which passes by reed 
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marshes into the Kir, or White Nile. This Lake Jack is not far 
from the landing-place of the French merchants at Ab-kuka. A 
branch goes, however, to the west to constitute the river of Rol, 
upon which the French have a station, and for one half of the 
year its waters find their way to Lake Nu. : 
- There is still another channel to the east, which is said to have 
an impetuous current at certain seasons. It is called Khur Aramba, 
or Khur Langudju. but Ilgal by the Illiyabs; and after passing 
east of the Niam Baras, and amid the Madar, it flows into the 
White Nile below Halat Daud. As to the Bahar Zaraf, which 
the Messrs. Poncet say they themselves believed to be a branch of 
the Saubat, they declared it to be a prolongation of the canal of 
the Tuwid}, issuing forth from the White Nile above Halat Daud. 
Lower down, and at a distance of five leagues from Lake Nu, 
the White Nile has for the last four years been gradually more and 
more obstructed by aquatic vegetation, till at certain seasons the 
cattle can pass from one bank to the other. The French mer- 
chants found the difficulties of ma pre this portion of the river 
increase year after year, until, luckily, they discovered a new way 
through an open marsh, which left the river above Lake Nu; but 
this passage is only available from June to January. This marsh 
is marked on the Messrs. Poncet’s ma , and it appears to con- 
stitute, with Lake Nu and the Mayah iRaik, a part of the system 
of the Gazelle lake, which, with the Albert Nyanza and the inter 
vening country, watered by the Bah-bura, the river of the Mun- 
butu, that of the Jur, that of the Tunji, that of the Niam-bara and 
the Illiyab, that of the Madar and the Kir, or White Nile itself, 
with its canals to the eastward, constitutes a central African Baby- 
lonia or Chaldza. Our readers will, we think, agree with us that 
the British Expedition has taken a wrong direction in going to the 
Nyassa, when by sailing up the White Nile or the Jur they could 
have reached the Albert Nyanza, have explored its vast extent and 
that of its various tributaries, and passing out of its issues have 
reached Lake Tsad, or, if we are to believe these steady, quiet, 
pushing, French explorers, have boated down the Niger to the 
ight of Benin, without any necessity for even touching land. 
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LAST DAYS OF AN OLD COUNTRY HOUSE. 
PART THE FIFTH. 


MISS. CHELMSFORD’S DIARY. 


May.—Moffat just gone. Been arranging for Mr. Duncombe 
to come on Welsenia . Moffat imsists upon my wearing the 
necklace, which he will bring to-morrow, to my low dress. It 
seems to me a great waste of money this picture taking; but aunt, 
who is really very generous in some things, will not hear it. I do 
think Daniel foolish to make such a fuss about a necklace. A fig 
for all charms, amulets, and such rubbish; I don’t believe in 
them. A sensible man should leave such nonsense to silly old 
women. Even aunt looks amused. I don’t like any one beside 
myself to perceive Moffat’s weak points, and I can see aunt laughs 
at him in this matter, though she says nothing. 
This evening Daniel came, and brought the necklace. I am to 
give Mr. Duncombe the first sitting to-morrow, and to wear it. I 
on’t care to have my picture taken. It is rather a bore to me, 
but Moffat insists, and if it pleases him, I don’t much mind. But 
fifty guineas !—fifty guineas would do much for the school children; 
ar the schools sadly want rebuilding. I wish aunt would pay 
this money over to Mr. Gladseye. Daniel says I must not expect 
to be always as good looking as I am now—and all that—as if I 
cared for good looks. I tell him, if he gets me, isn’t that enough, 
he'll have me then to look at, and what will it signify in a few 
years. But, notwithstanding his quiet temperament, he likes his 
own way. Mem.—lI really think these quiet people are the most 
wilful. Oh, I was saying about the necklace. It isn’t anything 
so very particular to look at. I’ve seen much handsomer things of 
the sort, perhaps not nearly so valuable. The amber beads are 
carved very curiously—some in strange faces, some have mystic 
letters. There is the face of the Sphinx on one; another has some 
Arabic characters; another a tiny verse from the Koran. But it 
is the pendant that takes my attention. It is certainly the largest 
ruby I ever saw, as big as the last joint of my little finger, pear 
shaped, and of such a lovely colour. It must be of great value. 
Moffat says every amber bead is priceless. I forget the exact sum 
he named, for I don’t pay much attention to him when he talks so. 
He told me how the necklace came into the family—a long 
maundering tale. At any rate, as he attaches so much importance 
to it, Pll be careful about so precious a matter. There’s a box with 
a@ secret spring, thatit liesin. I'll mind and not show any one the 
catch. I told Moffat not to do so either, for somebody's prying 
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are for ever watching for what they can pick up, in the way 
of stray straws of knowledge, especially of acunning sort. Moffat 
sa iP one loses it there'll be no more luck. Stuff and nonsense 
about luck! Such talk is almost sacrilegious. As if a bit of vain 
ftippery, by virtue of cabalistic texts and mystic jugglery, could 
tie the very hands of Providence. Still I believe the necklace is 
valuable, and I'll take care of it for Daniel’s sake. 

This morning I took a stroll into the garden. The apple-trees 
promise wonderfully well. ‘There is nothing lovelier to my fancy 
than this blossom, with its soft pink streaks and waxen buds. [ 
felt dull and dispirited. Somehow, Moffat wearies me. When I. 
see him often I grow tired, and the effort to hide my feelings is 
almost insupportable. Yet he is very good—oh, very good. I 
wish I were better suited tohim. Why cannot I like him better! 
He said I should learn to love in course of time. What is this 
love? Is it a timid shrinking when he comes near me?—a shiver 
that makes my hands cold, and my heart—that creeps over me 
down to my feet? Is it a choking sensation when the lind of the 
clock is at the quarter—“ Moffat’s quarter,” as my aunt calls it— 
and a sickly feeling in my throat when he enters the room and 
shouts out, “ Well, Clarice, lass!” I try that he should not see 
it. I hold myself as in a vice of will; but it is vain. This can- 
not be love. 1 confess these feelings are less acute than they were 
at first. Time is all powerful, I shall learn at last. 

The garden was very beautiful this morning. The contempla- 
tion of beauty has ever something reviving in it, even in a tree 
budding into bloom. ‘The apple-trees are lovely, indeed. If 
Moffat saw these remarks, he would laugh in his pleasant way, and 
say, “The taste of the fruit will do you a deal more good, | 
than the sight of the tree.” But I don’t believe it, Daniel. One’s 
mind needs feeding as well as one’s body. ‘There is such a thing 
as being too practical. I wish—I do wish you were not so matter- 
oi-fact, Daniel Moffat. 

Thinking this as I stood by the garden wall, a huge bee was 
going in and out of a bunch of lilac, singing his busy song in such 
a self-satisfied way, as if he was so full of work that he was obliged 
to call one’s notice to it, having only a certain time to do it in. 
How he did buzz! He seemed to say, “Oh dear! I am in such 
ahurry.” And doubtless getting short of breath with the con- 
tinued exertion, he took to walking up and down the green leaves 
m 2 business-like way, his little, hairy black legs losing as self- 
mportant as his voice had sounded. After a while he disappeared 
down the tuft, but ere long lifted his head out of a Canterbury 
bell, and looked over the top, patronisingly down on the garden, 
like a tiny preacher giving the text out of a tiny pulpit. Poor, 
silly, officious bee! Everybody goes to sleep over their work in 


this country place. What have I to do that I should fuss and 
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hurry myself? We are all drones at Burrell. The beetles are 
wiser than the bee. They glisten along with their black backs on 
some errand of their own that they don’t thrust on every passer- 
by. The very earthworm, slimy, loathsome reptile that he is, 
stupid and slow, is modest in hisignorance. Yet even he will look 
down on some other creature, gathering up his rings from contact 
perhaps with the caterpillar, whom he holds as mean and paltry. 
‘Get out of my way, small wretch! You smell of cabbage!” 
And the centipede, running by, looks back at the worm: “ You'd 
much better have had good serviceable legs like mine, you sleepy 
lump!” The spider, from the top of a rope he has hung to a rose- 
bush, surveys the centipede: “Oh, you dreadfully thin fright! 
What absurdly small legs! They'll be the ruin of you!” A 
jack-fly,* dancing over a dry cranny where an antiquated blue- 
bottle had slept the winter away, looks sneeringly down. “ You're 
dropsical for want of exercise, you lazy old thing,” he says, leap- 
ing higher and higher. “He skips the flesh off his bones, poor 
young fool,” thinks the fly. Ah! life has its human creepers; its 

who preach, its insects who crawl, its reptiles who grovel. 
Each and all have their sphere, their virtues, their admirers. 
Ephemeral all. 

How delightful it must be to know one is doing good; to feel 
that our name is written deep in warm hearts, because of generous 
deeds, self-denial, and endurance patiently practised for the welfare 
of others ; to work the fingers even to the bones in the cause of 
the suffering and helpless! But I dream—lI dream; all work is 
equal, in so much as it is that allotted to us todo. Even I have 
mine. Idleness must occasionally be a virtue when activity is im- 
practicable. Have I not self-denial and endurance to practise 
enough for a very martyr to glory in, and I shrink, I faint, under 
it? Surely I mock myself! Come, Clarice Chelmsford! it is the 
warm May day that is befooling you. Leave sentimentality to 
those whom it may suit. Go you to your droning. 

But I could not go; I could not dismiss my thoughts. I stood 
by the garden wall. There is a wide road leading direct to the im- 
portant town of , and not a creature to be seen this bright 
clear day. The world, as the newspaper tell us, is so busy. 
But there is a web round this Burrell—this sleepy Burrell. Surely 
we are buried alive. What are windows for at the Grange? Not 
to see out of. Perhaps it is as well. 

Just as I was turning aside, two figures appeared in the distance 
where the road slightly turns. What an event! I lingered to 
watch the wayfarers, a man and a boy. Of course father and son; 
but as they drew near I saw that the youth was one of the village 


lads, whom the stranger had probably chartered to carry his black 
leather bag. 





* Harry long legs. 
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“So this is Whitingham Grange,” said the gentleman; and I 
saw, as he stood outside the gates looking up at the old house, how 
remarkably handsome he was—“ Whitingham Grange! A fine 
old place.” 

Then, as his eyes went roving about, he saw me under the 
branches of the tree. 

“ Pardon me!” he said, politely raising his hat, with a graceful 
bow. “Is this the old hall mentioned in the guide-books?” 

“This is the Grange,” I said, quietly. 

“ At present the residence of Mrs, Ezekiel Cutter?” 

I nodded my head. What did it signify to him who lived 
there ? 

“ A grand old place,” said the stranger again. 

Something came over me as he stood surveying, his hand 
shading his eyes from the sun’s glitter—a sort of desperate longing 
that he and I could change places; that he, admiring the old house 
so much, could live here, and that I could go into the world that 
is so busy and take his place. How gladly would I work as hard 
as the bee I had secretly envied. It was but a moment. The 
stranger bowed courteously, and went on his way. 

Who could he be !—what matter. I shall never see him again. 
But how handsome! how graceful! What a contrast to Moffat! 
Ah, Daniel! would you were just a littl———W hat nonsense I am 
talking. I wish I hadn’t come into the garden to-day. 

— Mr. Duncombe came to-day. I was sitting in the drawing- 
room, a cheerful fire burning, in my low dress, and the necklace 
round my throat, when a ring comes at the hall door. 

“The young lady’s picture,” I heard a masculine voice say, as 
if in explanation of his errand. 

“Oh, indeed!” says Susan, saucily. “None so young, I can 
assure you, sir.” 

What is youth to me? What has it ever been? Have I known 
any youth since first I came to the Grange? I was eighteen then. 
I am twenty-eight now. So far as used-up feeling goes, I am an 
old, old woman, this Susan for ever intriguing about me. I have 
suffered every species of mental torture of that precise kind that 
one cannot accuse the actual perpetrator of applying it. I have 
— every stage of sensation toward that woman. First, 
indifference; next, dislike, abhorrence, rage, fury, hatred; and yet 
—yet in all these years I have not schooled myself to the daily 
potion. 

_ I have heard of heathen fetishes planting themselves on an 
island, as it were, of land, surrounded by a tremendous fire, en- 
during the burning heat around, and the scorching sun above, 
with a grand stoicism, calm and collected, even happy in the belicé 
that they were earning for themselves a place in the Valhalla of 
the Future to which their souls aspired. Now I am the fetish— 
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in so far as Fate has placed me in the centre of a devourin 
fiame that day by day scorches and consumes my better nature ; 
but I cannot rise superior to my sufferings in the sight of my 
crown from aloft descending; and as for happiness, and all that 
holy calm that wears out the cankering fret of small things, oh, I 
shrink and shudder—I would fly if I could—if I could! 

He came in, this Mr. Duncombe—a quiet gentlemanly man. I 
raised my eyes, and slightly, distantly, greeted him, just to recog- 
nise his existence, nothing more; and I started to see the stranger 
who had paused at the gates that lovely day I wandered into the 
areca stranger who had so admired the old hall. What is 

e tome? and what am [to him? Let him do his work and go. 
Yet somehow, even against my will, I feel glad to see that man’s 
face again. Yet I stared into the fire and ignored his presence. 
I felt asif from that instant he must be Susan’s creature, and I had 
but to contend against another of her sort. 

My picture is to be painted, that is the plain fact; and I sup- 
pose 1 must sit and sit, and I suppose he has a right to gape and 
stare. I think he stares vastly more than he paints. He did to- 
day. He said he wished to see my face under every possible ex- 

ression. Would I think of something pleasant. Well, I don’t 

ow that it was exactly pleasant, but 1 thought at once of Daniel 
im his plaid trousers and waistcoat, twirling his red whiskers (he 
doesn’t think them red, but I do), with a coat-tail under each arm, 
his back toward the fire, and his legs stretched out—and I readily 
smiled, 

“The contrary, if you please, Miss Chelmsford.” 

I thought of Susan, and my countenance fell. 

“ Think of something now that you simply disapprove.” 

Yes. I thought of the fifty guineas that were to be counted 
into his hand for thus wasting my time, and all my sewing waiting 
—not that there’s any hurry, there never is—and my face grew 
blank indeed. He is singularly good looking, this painter—very, 
very unlike Moffat as far as appearance goes. But he’s nothing 
tome. Whatdo I care about his looks? And yet what need 
have I to say so? I have written this down before. Of course 
= is so entirely self-evident I need.not have stated it 
at all. 

He was very much interested about the necklace. I took it off 
for him to examine. Hc had never seen anything so curious. | 
didn’t expect he had. When I opened the door of the drawing 
room for him to pass out (1 was quite tired, and perhaps turned the 
handle somewhat suddenly in my desire to get rid of him), there 
stood Susan caught in the act. “ Listening, as usual,” I said, 

uietly. Mr. Duncombe looked at me and then at her, puzzled 
or the nonce. So this once—just this once—I had my revenge. 

— Moffat came to-night. I heard his bell ring. Aunt was dozing 
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in her chair. She never will own that she has slept, but persists 
that she is always wide awake, even when she has been snoring 
with considerable vigour. Why did not Daniel come into the 
dining-room at once to us? Full five minutes elapsed before he 
lant en, and then he looked strange. But it soori passed off. I 
did not choose to ask him why, but I suspect somebody has been 
pouring venom into his mind. Now nothing would please Daniel 
more than my asking such a question as this; he would think me 
jealous, and believe I cared so much more for him. I almost wish 

could be jealous of Moffat. I told him I was delighted with Mr. 
Duncombe, just to tease him I said it—as if I cared about the 

inter! But he only laughed, he knew I was making fun, and 
would not be so foolish as to mind me. After all, there is some- 
thing genuine and true about Moffat. Thank Heaven, somebody, 
with all their depth, is too clever to comprehend honest sim- 
plicity ! . 

— Dull, wet weather. Talk of spring, I never did see anything 
in spring but dull — days. In our climate, spring is a most 
deceitful goddess, in whose smiles only catarrhal colds and shakes 
and shivers are to be found. How people can go into rhapsodies 
about crocuses and snowdrops I don’t know, poor muddy little 
things! They spread manure on the grass, and dig up beds, and 
plant little ugly tufts of things, that come up more or less grub- 
eaten, and have a conscious look about them as if they felt they 
weren’t up to what they should be, and folks go and look day by 
day, and say how well they’re doing, that they can almost see 
them grow, &c., knowing all the while a great deal better. I 
never could go into ecstacies about spring. There are March 
winds—what can be more odious?—popping upon you round 
corners, flapping your shawl over your head, or your bonnet 
ribbons over your eyes, and showing your ankles in the most 
dreadful manner. Is it nice to have one’s nose feel red, and look 
red too? It might be, to hear people talk. Then there’s April. 
Whoever found anything delightful in April, or-April showers, 
but crazy poets? a class of men who really ought not to be encou- 
raged. (1 don’t condemn all poets, or all poetry, Diary, only the 
mad lot who cry up spring.) And there's May. May flowers, 
mdeed! poor faded little things! neither sweet nor particularly 
pretty. See how it has rained all this week, and this is May, 
that mad poets call beautiful May, laughing May, bride of the 
summer, and I know not how many fine names, I’ve no patience 
with the beauties of spring. One-half the world talks nothin 
but such sort of stuff, and the worst of it is it knows quite well 
that it is stuff, and yet it goes on talking it, which makes it a 

worse, 

— Last night I amused myself with telling Bridget about the 
ce and its wonderful properties. I wasn’t in reality telling 
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Bridget, it was Susan I was really talking to more than to her. 
Susan sat at her work all the while quietly drinking it in. I 
knew there was nothing lost, and I laid it on, on purpose to 
impress her with he powers and capabilities that the necklace 
“abi me. I thought that in her ignorance—for notwithstanding 

er shrewd cunning, it is just that sort that comes of ignorance— 
she would be sure t» believe it, and see that if what I said were 
true, and the necklace did possess such extraordinary virtues, I 
might be turning rcund and punishing her for her wickedness and 
constant treachery. She has certainly been more civilly disposed 
since it came into my hands. Sure enough such things have 
power, if it be,only in holding enslaved the fears and imaginations 
of the vulgar. So may I hope to subdue Susan at last by 
the hold this amulet gives me. But let me not count too 
surely. Is it a calm before.a storm? I needn’t make myself 
anxious. She’s onl brooding how to do most damage. I may 
be sure of that, yet the respite brings a taste of ease, and that is 
something wonderfilly pleasant. 

“ Lor’, miss, I wonder how them as had it afore you did?” 

“Did, Bridget? Of course they did wonders. They lived in 
this old place, then in all its glory.” 

“ But, sure, an’ they went to their deaths at last?” 

“Well, you see, everybody does that, necklace or no necklace, 
charm or no charm. But as far asI can hear they flourished, 
ae : ned everything they desired, and is not that something, 

ridget ?” 

. Ay, indeed, miss. And d’ye think it came of your neck- 
ace?” 

“Certainly, Bridget. You see, whoever has it in possession is 
in full enjoyment of its powers. J have it now. I can do what- 
ever I please—can pay off old scores for good or evil if I like.” 

Isaw that Susan grew fidgety. She let fall the apron she was 
sewing, and picked it up in a nervous fluttering manner, then she 
knocked her workbox over. Ah, at last I have some hold upon 
you! Would I were myself a believer in this trinket! Would I 
were sure of all Moffat says, as sure it’s all true as I am sure it is 
all false, I'd make somebody humble themselves, and when they 
lay cringing in the dust, I’d turn my back and say, “ You're not 
worth treading upon, you compound of deceit and wickedness! 
Go, and learn better.” Ah, if I could do this, I'd be like the 
people in the fairy tales. I'd live happy ever after. 

— Mr. Duncombe has been again. Another sitting. I can’t make 
him out. I said before that he was quiet and gentlemanly. On 
looking over my diary I find I said so, but this does not give by 
any means an adequate idea of him. A man may be that, and yet 
not have two ideas in his head. Now I think of it, I don’t know 
what I could say that would give a correct notion of Mr. Dun 
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combe. But it doesn’t signify, because no one ever sees my diary 
but myself. I take care of that. Mr. Duncombe is quiet, and he 
isn’t. I fancy he’s nervous. He dropped his pencils one after 
another, and I saw his hand trembled. How he can draw so 
accurately J cannot imagine. Perhaps he is not well. I should 

t nervous too, if he came often. But then I look away, and 
calm myself by thinking of him coming to stare at me, makin a 
few flourishes of his pencil and brush, and getting fifty guineas for 
it, and it cools me wonderfully. I feel so vexed, that if he dropped 
himself instead of the pencils I shouldn’t care. The money would 
have been so much better spent in repairing the roof of the church 
schools. I know aunt vel do it quite well besides this picture if 
she liked, but then Susan will be always prating about the cost, as 
if it were her affair. Mr. Duncombe must dislike me, for there I 
sit, and I neither smile nor speak. How can I, when alread 
Susan must have influenced him against me? Then aunt neato 
up an elegant little lunch for this painter—cold fowl and sherry, 
rhubarb tart and cream. I know the rhubarb is sour; it always 
is. It quite contracted his mouth when he ate it yesterday, and I 
couldn’t help but remark what beautiful lips he had. I could have 
laughed heartily—the first time I have longed to laugh for months 
—but I didn’t pretend to see. 

After lunch he wasn’t so nervous. I expected he would look 
more at his canvas and less at me. He works it up at home; 
he’s in lodgings in the village on purpose; certainly he doesn’t 
work much at it here. And positively—what do you think, 
Diary? He told me my eyes were the handsomest he had ever 
seen (I’m afraid he has not seen many, then), and my hair, the 
purple bloom on it was something extraordinary! I wish Moffat 
could have heard him. As if I cared about purple bloom. For- 
tunately I can see well with my eyes, that is the most I care for. 
So I just smiled—I fear somewhat scornfully—and made no reply. 
Mem.—To tell aunt not to send him any more of her best sherry, 
and then perhaps he will be a little less lavish of his compliments. 

— Miss Green called, and Miss Euphemia. I like to hear Miss 
Euphemia, she does take such extreme views of things. I dare 
say such people do great good in the world. I believe that Miss 
es romantic notions about love and true affection—right 
and wrong—and a host of other matters, are much purer and 
nobler than mine. But the fact is I’m just a little rusty, Diary— 
Just a little rusty! So strong an acid has been perpetually laid on 
my gentler, kindlier feelings by somebody’s constant application, 
that they’re worn—the keen edge is off—like a tool that’s lost it’s 
polish—a saw that’s lost itsteeth. I go in for nothing but common 
sense. Common sense regards romance or imagination as trash. 
There are myriads of stars in heaven, and every star is a world. 
mmon sense says, “ Let us call them stars, and have done with 
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it.” Only a few venturesome individuals will be found to go 
further, who peer unwearied into the heavens through the telescope, 
and work out wild theories that may be, or may not, who shall 
say? ‘The rest are sutisfied to avoid speculation. But ufter all, 
the speculative few have their advantages. Now I feel shy, or 
ashamed of saying gentle womanly things, or hearing others 
them. I have sobbed secretly many a time at a beautiful tune, or 
an unexpected tender word, or a tale of noble deeds; but I wouldn’¢ 
own it, or let any one see the tears in my eyes—oh, never! But 
I am not so hard asI seem, nor so cold, nor so proud ; and it is rather 
a grief to me because | am not; for what do I gain (in this house) 
by sensibility, but the gain of a loss! So I like to hear Miss 
ana talk; and under other circumstances I would say and 
think as she does, but it wouldn’t do, so long as this weary contest 
continues. I might as well make short work of it, and lie down 
as a door-mat for somebody’s feet! 

Miss Euphemia, speaking of Miss §., who is to be married 
next week to a gentleman twenty years older than herself, says: 
“JT wonder if she doves him? ‘There'll be no happiness for her if 
she does not, considering the disparity of years.” 1 wonder if J 
love Moffat? Rubbish! I de him well enough. If I were “in 
love,” as Miss Euphemia calls it, 1 wonder if I should like him as 
well in that peculiar costume of his as any other?—should I feel 
no distaste toward that grey frock coat? 

Then Miss Euphemia says, “ Miss S.’s expected bridégroom may 
have oceans of morey, but without true affection it goes for no- 
thing. Money can never buy that.” Miss Euphemia seems to 
know all about it. It sounds pretty, but I’m not sure of it. I’m 
in for common sense again. I’m inclined to think everything is 
to be bought, except, indeed, life, and we don’t quite expect to 
purchase that, thoagh doubtless that may be greatly prolonged. 
Granted that it is not trwe affection one buys, it’s so good an imita- 
tion you cannot te lit in an ordinary way. It wears as well as any 
other. What does it signify? We know there are certain tests 
that strike the true ring of the metal, making the clang of the 
cracked vessel ever after a discord and a jingle. But these occa- 
sions do not alweys occur. Aunt has bought Susan’s, for in- 
stance; it’s nothing but counterfeit in her case, but it passes for 
true coin, and aunt believes in it—that is everything; and J, who 
could have loved my aunt—who came to her full of fresh warm 
longings, thrust cut by death from the deep core of a mother's 
heart, to fold myself to her breast, and be to her a daughter—who 
would have devoted my life to her with no passing solicitude! 
Well, well! the place was preoccupied—the gap was filled—there 
was no more roori. “It was not necessary to be demonstrative. 
One’s feelings must be kept out of sight—decently under cover.” 
And for ever—fo: ever was Susan in the background, like Satan, 
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ready with her sneers, her fiendish ridicule. Ah! I have been an 
apt pupil. I have conned my lesson so thoroughly as to have 
entirely chilled myself—pretty deeply frozen. But there’s an 
under-current still that troubles me, surging up when I get to 
believe it all ice, tearing me with sudden throes when I hear Miss 
Euphemia talk thus, seeming to ask me if I had not better have 
kindled a more vigorous warmth around a heart that after so lo 

a course of.refrigeration can retain something of its vital heat; 
and then I long for some bright, beautiful dream of romance to 
come across my path, were it only that I might immolate myself, 
and lay my dreary life down in forlorn homage, a votary before 
the car of Juggernaut. 

I remember hearing that Miss Euphemia had had some disap- 
pointment—some attachment between her and a gentleman whose 
means were not such as her family deemed suitable. He went 
abroad, and is now trading in a remote part of the world. I have 
heard that even yet Miss Euphemia treasures the secret belief that 
he will return and claim her as his own. I trust he may; Miss 
Euphemia, though a little weak, perhaps, has the germs of a fine 
nature. 

Miss Green says that Mrs. Digby is in a whirl of excitement 
respecting her brother, who is returning to England after some 
years residence in India. I think I remember him; he came 
over on a short visit about three years ago, a tall, thin, stiff man 
with enormous whiskers, too staid and proper for my fancy. Mrs, 
Digby cannot sleep by night or rest by day; she can do nothing 
but talk about her brother “Josiah.” What a joyful moment 
when they meet! How happy they will be! Such delightful 
ecstasies I shall never know, except—except when I take that last 
long journey, and find my mother waiting for me, lingering about 
the gates of heaven for her daughter. But ah! what a vain, 
foolish fancy. As if Heaven’s happiness were not greater and 
mightier than even the divine tendril of a mother’s mighty love! 
Where, then, shall I find a warm, loving thought? I feel strangely 
to-night; my loneliness is keen upon me; I long for some broad 
breast whereon to lean, but when I recollect that that same broad 
breast should be Moffat’s, I shiver and grow cold, and all the 
illusions vanish. Is this love, Miss Euphemia? Is this the true 
love you talk of ? 

_ —There’s some trouble in store for me, Susan isso civil. Ishrink 
into myself as she comes smiling and simpering about me. It is 
not natural to her, and it comes with an ill grace. I'd rather have 
her at full tilt against me, for then I see my enemy on open 
ground, and can guard against her; but for all my vigilance, this 
somehow puts me off. I was pretty correct in my calculation when 
I told Bridget in her hearing about the extraordinary virtues and 
powers of the amulet. I knew she would believe it all. This 
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class of people is ever ready jor such uncouth traditions. At least 
the necklace has done me this good turn—she fears me for the 
first time; she fears me throu;th it. 

— After dinner, yesterday (.1aving previously written the above), 
I came in here intending to make a few entries in my journal, 
when, on unlocking my desk, I saw, plainly enough, that some one 
had been meddling with it. How could that be when I had the 
key all the while in my pockst! Yes, here it is. Nevertheless, 
somebody’s been at my desk—at my diary. - Knowing this, it will 
be better for me not to say why I am certain of it. Even my 
journal may be used against me. I must find some new place 
wherein to hide it. 

Well, I'd written thus far, waen I felt I was not cool enough to 
goon. I was throbbing too aotly with anger and indignation, 
so I determined to lay down the pen, and straighten my jewel- 
case. I had several little matters to set to rights, which, on 
account of Mr. Duncombe taking up so much of my time of late, have 
been neglected. I took up the box with the secret spring con- 
taining the necklace, and was in the act of opening it, when I 
heard some one breathing in a hurried iealeall way. With the 
box still in my hand, and my head stooped forward over it as 
before, I cast my eyes searchingly round, and I saw that the door 
of the inner room, that I used only as a closet, was just ajar, 
and—so help me God!—I saw a bit of Susan’s dress flut- 
tering through. I stood still to ‘collect my thoughts, as if I 
had never perceived it, then suddenly flew to the door and 
turned the rusty key in the lock. Now, there’s no door through 
that way; she must convict herself—as prying eavesdropper, and 
all that—for what business has she dogging my footsteps, and 
watching me thus. When she knocks to ask me to let her out, she 
will have some plausible tale to tell—some fine excuse, I know— 
and aunt will be too ready to believe whatever she may say. 
So I'll keep her in till she tells me the truth, or something near it, 
or like it—that I will. 
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ST. COLMAN’S: 
A SKETCH IN THE WEST OF IRELAND. 


I: 


I xnow of no place more thoroughly amusing and novel in its 
way than the western province of Ireland, where both the Irish 
character and the aspect of the country retain more of their primi- 
tive outlines than in other ey and where we may still find some 
traits and specialities that lead us back to the days of the Pale, 
when Connaught was the refuge of many a proud and stricken 
outlaw. The aspect of the country is rugged but picturesque 
through its whole length and breadth, from Mayo, where the 
surges of the wide Atlantic roll in with unbroken fury and send 
the deep thunder of their voices far into the heart of the land, 
round to the Galway bay and the isles of Arran, and down to the 
grim promontory of Black Head, where Connaught terminates 
and the classic land of Clare lifts its rocky, iron-clad front to the 
western breezes. For wild picturesqueness of scenery and bracing 
air few places surpass it, the full sweep of the Atlantic breaking 
along its shore, and the breezes coming fresh and free from the 
heart of the ocean, unbroken in their passage by isle or coast. To 
the lovers of historical association likewise Gisadaebt is not with- 
out attractions. Here in the days of that Irish Nero, Cromwell, 
whose memory dwells like a word of terror among the peasantry, 
the Catholics and Loyalists were forced to seek shelter from the 
tyranny of their rulers; the choice verging between “ Hell and 

onnaught,” and re-crossing the Shannon (the boundary of their 
prison) being proscribed my fe ain’of death. ‘This western pro- 
vince, then, was the last citadel, or more correctly speaking, gaol, 
left to loyalty in those times of trouble and confusion, and often 
have its wild mountains and rugged fastnesses sheltered the stern 
true breast that had dared and risked all for its king and faith; 
consequently, like Bretagne, it long preserved a characteristic 
quaintness of its own that resisted the encroachments of English 
language and customs longer than the other provinces, and even to 
this day English is but imperfectly spoken, if at all, by the pea- 
santry. As for its idiosyncracies, they are more peculiarly Celtic 
here than in the other portions of the island; there is the lavish, 
free-hearted hospitality, so strikingly in contrast with the extreme 
niggardliness in trifles, the pride of genealogy which pervades 
every class to such an extent, that it has become proverbial— 

A Galway girl’s portion, 
Pride, poverty, and devotion. 
Aug.—VOL. CXLII. NO. DLXXII. 
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The love of display and the almost universal poverty, the ease of 
conscience in money matters and the fervent spirit of religion, so 
strikingly in contradiction; in short, the national character here 
slips from one extreme to the other as easily as water round an 
angle. 

t was in the beginning of September I quitted “dear dirty 
Dublin,” as Lady Morgan has so aptly dubbed our Irish metro- 
polis, for my first visit to the west of Ireland. I was, on the 
whole, rather seedy and used up at this period, for I had passed a 
toilsome and fagging suymer of close study, and the fresh air and 
rural scene were peculiarly welcome to me that glorious harvest 
day as I journeyed through the midland counties, where the 
“ stooks” of oats and wheat were dotted like tents over the face of 
the country, and the sunlight fell m yellow glory on the rich 
autumnal tint of the woods, and sparkled on the lakes and rivers 
like molten gold. I thought my own land a fair one that autumn 
day, and looking on its wealth of stream and hill and dale, m 
mind reverted to the times of trouble and penal bondage, and 
could understand how a young and enthusiastic nature, burning 
with love towards all things human and divine, its experience of 
life stall unbought and its freshness of hope unchecked, might 
dream wild dreams of an independence won through revolution, 
forgetting that the prospect of success, which he was far from pos- 
sessing, was all that saved revolution from sinking into a mere 
butchery. 

From Mullingar, in Westmeath, a decided change occurred in 
the aspect of the country. At this juncture a number of harvest 
labourers were assembled, and wild and uncouth figures they were, 
grouped along the platform with shock heads and rugged counie- 
nances, some sweltering in frieze as thick and hard as a board, 
while others were barely covered; all, however, seemed to have 
imbibed “a drop of comfort,” and as I jostled about among them 
during the few minutes that preceded the ringing of the bell, I 
remarked that they all spoke Irish, which, though by no means a 
disagreeable or inharmonious language when uttered by the edu- 
cated, as I have had the pleasure of liearing it more than once, yet 
on the lips of the peasantry I pronounce one of the most aggra- 
vating and quarrelsome-sounding languages I ever had the honour 
of listening to, always excepting the Flemish tongue, jabbered by 
the Belgian peasants. Did I not perceive by the visages of the 
speakers that they were not inimical to one another, I should have 
pronounced them on the verge of a hand-to-hand battle. Here, 
too, the aspect of the country changed, losing its cultivated and 
civilised aspect, and growing stony;and precipituous, possessing few 
trees and meagre pasturage, whilst desolate-looking cabins glim- 
mered out from the stony plains and boggy tracts, and a line of 
sickly blue hills fading into mist formed the background. 
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We had not proceeded far when the sky, which had been so 
bright during the earlier portion of the day, became ually 
overcast, and as the train rolled into the abandoned-looking 
little country station that marked the limits of my journey, the 
sky was wrapped in a pall of clouds, and the big drops were 
beginning to fall. “Bad omen for my journey to St. Colman’s!” 
I said, as I looked round for the jaunting-car that was to meet me. 
Eight miles of a drive on an outside car, with the rain pelting in 
your face, is not a pleasant thing. However, there was no hel 
for it, and trying to take a philosophical view of the anor 
descended the steps towards the road, where a chubby, good- 
humoured looking fellow, in servant’s livery, touching his hat and 
inquiring if my honour was for St. Colman’s, brought matters to a 
climax. Receiving an answer in the affirmative, he touched his 
hat again, and hurried off to look after my luggage. I was thus 
left standing alone for some moments, the rain drops falling 
thickly around me, and the country looking very desolate; but I 
was not long without a subject of merriment. If you have any 
turn in the world for humour, you will hardly fail of amusement 
in any part of Ireland, no matter how remote, for the genius of the 
national character asserts itself everywhere. Three or four lazy, 
ragged vagabonds, who had been posted with their backs against 
the wall of the station exchanging witticisms with each other, as 
well of a personal nature as at the expense of the scanty passengers, 
being no longer intimidated by the presence of the jehu, swarmed 
around me like so many bees, thrusting their services nolens volens 
in the most ludicrous fashion. The following disjointed fragments 
may furnish some idea of the scene at the station-house door, 
though I am bound to confess it falls far short of the original. 

I had become the object of attention to two of these worthies, 
who were vying in civilities to me, when a shoeless and well-nigh 
breechless individual broke through them with the following 
adjuration : 

“Stand back, ye varmint an’ scum o’ the ’arth, and let the 
gintleman spake—ye have no more manner nor a pig. Here, 
now, yer honour, jist wait an’ I'll fix the blanket.” 

“Don’t mind that fellow, sir. He’s no more nor a common 
thief. It’s quare stories I could tell ye about him av I set to. 
Have nothin’ to say to him, sir,” whispered one of the discomfited 
in a confidential whisper, putting his finger to his nose, and giving 
a wink that implied a host of things. 

Well, I had just begun to say to myself, dishonesty must have 
proved an un rofitable trade in his case, judging at least from 
appearances, or my reflections were broken by another worthy 
with tufts of hair protruding through what might once have been 
termed a cap, but which now, alas and alack, was battered out of 
all shape by the merciless claws of time. 
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“ Bad manners to ye all far vaggeybones, disturbin’ any dacent 
man in this way. It’s a shkendel, so it is—a murderin’ shkendel 
intirely. Faix, yese ought to be ashamed o’ yerselves. Stand 
back, and let me give the gintleman his coat,” he continued, clear- 
ing his way with a pair of sturdy arms that were worthy of a 
better occupation. 3 

The others would by no means submit quietly to this wholesale 
eviction, and a dispute ensued between them, in which the fists 
soon became active participators. It was in vain that I tried to 
restore peace; I might as well have striven to calm the waves of 
an angry sea, so I was forced to stand quiet and listen to their 
cuffing and cursing, varied by snatches of song from the station. 
The refrain was all I could catch. It was something as follows: 


Oh! my love Nell, was an Irish girl, 
From the Cove of Cork came she ! 
Oh! she weepéd and she wailéd, 

As the good ship sailéd, 

All bound fur Amarikay. 


The arrival of my jehu brought the quarrellers to a full stop, 
and I was in hopes of beginning my journey without further 
molestation; but = doomed to disappointment in this matter, 
as in many others, for just as we were about to start, a woman in 
a red petticoat, elegantly fringed round the edge with pendant 
rags, and an old straw bonnet set awry on her head, one child on 
her back and two more at her side, came curtseying up to the car. 
Wretched she looked, and wretched she undoubtedly was, but she 
had, nevertheless, an eye, whose dark brightness sorrow and want 
could not wholly quench, and her brogue was so soft and rich that, 
be it bad taste or not to acknowledge the fact, I could not choose 
but admire it. 

“ Musha then something, yer honour, for the love o’ God, for 
the poor childher. Do now agra fur the love o’ the Vargin Mary, 
an’ the Lord be yer reward an’ heaven yer abode. Sore work for 
& poor woman axin’ her bit for herself an’ the craythurs 0’ 
children—sore work, avourneen, an’ there’s three more o’ them 
beyant an’ himsef lyin’ on his sick bed. Do now agra jist wan 
ha’penny to buy a dhrop o’ milk at the big house beyant, and may 
the Lord rain down his marcies on ye, an’ may ye niver know 
cowld, nor hunger, nor the hardships o’ this weary world. Do 
now for the love o’ the mother that bore you,” she said, with an 
entreating look that it would have been hard indeed to resist. 

The three worthies, perceiving that another had obtained a 
hearing, presented themselves once more, still nourishing some 
hopes of emolument without doubt. 

“Don’t be botherin’ the gintleman, ye huzzy.~ It’s tuck up ye 
ought to be for beggin’, Maybe ye’'d give us the price of a half 
one, yer honour,” sotto voce 
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“No, not a farthing. So be off,” I cried, resolving to cut the 
matter short at once, and put an end to further importunity. 
“ Here,” addressing a porter, who appeared at the moment, “send 
these vagabonds about their business!” 

The words had a magical effect, and the three vanished like 
mist before the sun. I could not, however, so easily despatch my 
friend with the bright eyes and the three children, so was fain to 
place in her hand some of that balm which religious people call 
“the dross of the earth.” As the car rolled away, I could hear 
her vehement thanks uttered in a pathetic voice. 

“The good blood—ay, the good blood! It’s aisy to know the 

ood blood. It’s many a time himself said, lyin’ on the broad of 
Fi back on his sick bed seven long year, Where would you get 
the kindliness but in the good blood—ay, the good blood!” 


II. 


TRUE to its foreboding, the rain came down in torrents before 
I had got a quarter of a mile on my way to St. Colman’s, the resi- 
dence of my friend Fitzgerald Blake, and the wind blew as fiercely 
as if Eolus had turned out the whole contents of Ulysses’s bag on 
the world. I wra my rug and my waterproof-coat round me 
as tightly as I eoul , and, drawing my cap over my eyes, did not 
feel as uncomfortable as might have been expected under the cir- 
cumstances, whilst my companion jogged along with the proverbial 
cheerfulness of his nation and caste, as if it had been the brightest 
of weather. I remarked that the rain and wind did not seem to 
affect him much. 

“Sorra taste, no more nor a duck, yer honour, an’ it’s con- 
vaynient in its way, too. It washes the people now and again,” he 
said, with a chuckle, and then added, “ Were you ever in this 
counthry before, sir?” 

“No, never. It’s very wild I believe,” I said, interrogatively. 

“Well, no, sir, it’s not to say very wild, jist mixt middlin’, 
There’s not to say much spreein’ in it now, yer honour. Ye see a 
dale o’ the ould anshint ginthry is gone out of it, an’ half the poor 
counthry fellows, too, is gone to Amarikay, Oosthralia, an’ every- 
where, an’ is goin’ day an’ daily. Shure there’s five hundher o’ 
the Cloddagh men atself fishin’ in St. John’s, so that the poole 
hot in it at all, at all, to rise the fun like long ago, yer honour. 
Shure there’s nothin’ now at a weddin’, or a christenin’, or a wake 
like ould times as 1 hear tell. ‘There’s a power o’ money gone out 
0’ Ireland, sir—a power. The ould ginthry had an open heart.” 

__ “Indeed they had,” I said, aloud, adding, mentally, “too open, 
if all accounts be true.” 

My jehu rela into a thoughtful silence, half melancholy, 
half ludicrous, after uttering these words. 
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“ Anyway, there’s nothin’ like takin’ the fun while ye’re in the 
world,” he said, after a while, in a philosophical tone, a he had a 
touch of the epicurean about him in its “is refined phase. 

“ A drop o’ the craythur wouldn’t be a bad thing just now,” I 
said, sess when the wind and the rain began to assert their 
a emphatically, and I was ee to feel uncom- 
ortably chilly. 


“Pp ant no, it’s true; for, yer honour, if we was wet inside it 
would make us dry outside,” said coachee, with a chuckle. 

“ Well, couldn’t we manage that?” 

“Qh, begorra! as aisy as whistle; but maybe yer honour only 
dhrinks parliament, though it’s not many o’ yer soort but likes the 
taste o’ the smoke too. There’s nothing like it, afther all, for risin’ 
the heart.” 

“Have you a good head?” T asked, by way of preliminary. 

“A good head!” he echoed, with a ring of contempt in his 
voice, “ Faix! ye may ax it. I could dhrink Jerdan, and nobody 
be the wiser, for I’m none of your quarrelsome bargin’ divils when 
Ihave a dhrap in. [ can carry myself through, no matter how 
full I am, though I was niver to say rale dhrunk in all my life but 
wanst in Connemara ; and faix! signs by I nearly lost my life the 
same turn.” 

“How?” I asked, rather curiously, for the fellow amused me; 
there was something so droll and original about him. “ Did you 
get into a fight?” 

“Qh, rT the fight, sir. I allus keep my tongue in my cheek 
when P'm muddled. But as I was tellin’ ye, it was at a weddin’, 
an’ the weddin’ was in one o’ the islands down there, an’ we had 
to go to it in boats, and come back the same way, barrin’ when the 
tide was out, for then sometimes we could walk across to the other 
side. Well, it was a hot an’ full house, an’ the man o’ the place 
was a good warrant fur keepin’ up a spree, There was dancin’ in 
the big barn, an’ lashins © atin’ an’ dhrinkin’, tay, an’ beef, an’ 
naa an’ bacon, and whishkey galore; and faix! we dhrunk a 
power, two nights an’ days unceasin’.” 

“Was it parliament?” 

“Oh begorra, no!” he said, laughing, “but the rale juice o’ the 
barley, that sets the heart of a man in the nght ordher. Sorra eI 
ye iver goverment put on it. Go on you brute (to the horse), an’ 
none 0’ your codd;” and he gave a vigorous touch of his whip to 
the animal. “Two days an’ nights we lay to, atin’ little and 
sleepin’ none, an’ signs by, sir. It was in the spring time o the 
year, I remember well, 2s I have a good right to do, an’ I came 
down to buy say wade for manure fur my father, as well as to be 
best man at the wecdin’. I was killin’ two birds wid the wan 
stone (another touch to the horse), The island was a fine place 
for wade, and illigant it was, red as a berry, an’ the island men 
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made the full o their hats o’ d on it ivery year. Oh, rra | 
them was the fellows had plenty, and to spare. Well, I was 
to bring the wade home. afther the weddin’, so I made it into 
a climeen.” 

“ Made it into what?” 

“ A climeen, yer honour.” 

« And what's a climeen?” 

“TI suppose yer honour niver heerd tell o’ climeens afore? 
There’s none o’ them about Dublin, they say. Well, a climeen is 
eight or nine cart-loads, or maybe more, o’ say wade, packed 
together into a big haps, and tied well wid ropes. A man stands 
on the top of it wid a big pole in his hand, and rows along by the 
shore to wherever he’s bringin’ it. Sometimes a boat tows it al 
afther her, too, so they bring twist as much at wanst that way, an 
get the work over sooner to begin the settin’ o’ the praties. It’s 
a climeen we call them in this counthry, an’ at St. Colman’s ye 
might see them goin’ by in dozens in the spring time o’ the year. 
The farmers round buys the wade from the Connemara hookers 
(aisy, boy! to the horse), that comes down to sell it at the wire 
(weir), or from the men that brings the climeens down, (Ha, 

divil! ye take yer time.) A climeen makes a fine lot o’ manure. 
Well, I had one o’ these climeens, an’ I got on it, though I wag 
stumblin’ walkin’ down to the say, an’ wan bid me not an’ 
another bid me wait till the mornin’; but sorra wait, I was Beh d 
time already, an’ on I went, my head spinnin’ like a top all the 
time. First I got along middlin’, but somehow or other it wasn’t 
long till I felt someway very curious, but divil a wan o’ me knowed 
why. (Confound ye for a headsthrong brute, it’s too fast or too 
slow ye'll be, but nivir right.) Afther a bit, though, I began to 
find out the rayson aisey enough, fur I saw the big flakes o’ sa 
wade floatin’ here an’ there on the wather, an’ it wasn’t long till 
felt the climeen spreadin’ undher me as fast as iver it could, an’ 
me very far out from the’ land intirely. 1 wasn’t long soberin’ 
then, yer honour. Fear clears a fellow’s brains soon enough; 
there’s nothin’ like it fur settin’ ye firm on yer legs, sorra haporth. 
Before long divil a morshel o’ wade was left in undher me, and I 
was left to tug with the wather as well as I could, with the hel 
of my pole, that I held on to for dear life. Qh, sir, it’s a fearfu 
thing to find the wather master of you, an’ death starin’ you in the 
face, then many a quare thought an’ many a bitther thing o’ con- 
science comes back to you—many and many a one. ‘The day was 
rough, and the say white as milk with froth, the tide comin’ out 
too. I swam a good bit, holdin’ on by my pole, which I found a 
great help to me; but at length my strength began to go, an’ I 
thought my last hour was comin’ on me, an’ I began to say m 
prayers as loud as I could, for I was gettin’ mighty wake, an’ all 
was quare an’ confused. You never were in danger, sir, an’ may 
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the Lord keep ye from it long, for it’s a dreadful thing to feel that 
every moment may be your last, and you out on the wild wide say 
alone, and may be yer poor sowl only middlin’ prepared for it. 
Well, to make a long story short, just as I was gettin’ very wake 
I caught sight of a hooker, and makin’ for it as well as I could, I 
scramed at the pitch o’ my voice for them to stop. By good luck 
they heard me, and, turnin’ towards me, picked me up in time to 
save my life. So that was the way my fit o’ drinkin’ ended, 
and it was a mercy it didn’t end me. Here now, sir, we're at a 
house where ye can get a dhrop to warm ye, an’ ye stand in want 
of it this wet evenin’. One Patsey Niland be name; he keeps a 
dhrop o’ the rale stuff behind hand for ould friends like myself. I 
know yee a a ivery inch, or I wouldn’t tell ye this 
same, for av the peelers got a wink of it poor Patsey ’ud be 
cooked.” 

I could not resist the allurement, illicit though it was, and so 
we drew up at Patsey Niland’s, the animal walking up to the door 
of his own accord, with all the easy familiarity of old acquaintance. 
Mine host (who as well as being a dealer in illicit spirits, was like- 
wise the proprietor of an extensive establishment in the grocery 
and general line) was a corpulent well-to-do looking man of about 
fifty, in whose broad countenance the rose and the violet contended 
for superiority—the latter I am bound to confess carried the day 
on the top of his respectable nose. With becoming gravity he 
ushered me into a small apartment behind the shop, and closi 
the door carefully after him, opened a trap in the floor an 
drew a small keg from its place of concealment into the light of 
day, and mats out a goodly measure into a large jug, jehu 
standing by im profound admiration the while. 

“ Tt’s clear as crysthal. Lord be near us, it’s like innocent wather, 
and to think of all the divilment that’s concaled in it. Isn’t the 
smell illigant, sir?” 

Here, for the first time, I imbibed some of the famous Irish 
“me. the real juice of the barley extracted over a peat-fire. 

ery smoky and fiery I found it, and by no means as grateful as 
the lawful spirit, but after a time it became more palatable. Like 
many things in this world it improves on acquaintance, and your 
taste requires to be formed to it before you can appreciate its 

ualities. I found one glass as much as I could manage, but my 
riend tossed off five or six with as much ease as if (as he said 
himself) they had been “ innocent wather.” 

“T's illigant, Patsey, and rale pure. Begorra, it wud raise the 
heart o’ a wheelbarrow. Give one another taste of it. Where did 


ou soe 
7 night by one o’ the boats comin’ down to the wire. It’s 
rale, three to one.” 


“Yo may say it’s rale. Thim Connemara fellows couldn’t be 
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bate at it. They have the saycret among them, an’ then they’re 
in no dhread o’ the peelers. Micke Flaherty begaut made some 
last year, but it couldn’t hould a candle to this. Here’s your good 
health, sir, an’ yours too, Patsey.” 

And he drained the clas at a pull. 

“ Hasn’t it a powerful smell?” remarked mine host, as he cleared 
away the glassés. “It’s aisy to see it’s not honest stuff by that 
same, and it’s most impossible to get it out of the place. Come 
here, Biddy,” ney - the door cautiously, and a rm to his 
pretty daughter. “Light yer torch and try its ay 34 e quick 
now, and don’t let the grass grow in undher yer feet. Ye don’t 
know but it’s the sergeant might walk in an ‘ury, an’ a fine nose 
he has, God bless him !” 

Biddy obeyed the injunction with all haste, and lighted some 
brown paper, with which she fumigated the room; the illicit odour 
soon vanished, and then the keg being once more hidden under 
the floor, and the glasses carefully wiped, the room resumed its 
legal appearance, and —_— have defied the searching eyes and 
sharp noses of all the peelers in Connaught. 

“ Burnt feathers is better,” said mine host, when all was ad- 
justed; “ but when we hasn’t them convaynient paper does as 
well. The same price as the parliament, sir, fur i uy it dear 
myself,” seeing me take out my. purse; “an’ sorra much profit 
ayther, only jist to obleedge old friends,” said the hypocritical 
dealer in illicit wares, stroking his chin. “ Thank ye kindly, sir,” 
pocketing the tin, “and much good may it do ye.’ 

Of course I knew he had overcharged me, but one must pay 
double price for illegal amusement. We resumed our journey to 
St. Colman’s, and arrived there without further adventure, for the 
roads were, as usual in this part of Ireland, totally abandoned, and 
mag on this evening, when the rain kept people entirely in- 
doors. I received a truly hospitable welcome from my friend and 
his wife, and my first evening in the West passed as pleasantly as 
amiable society and polite attention could make it. 

It rained that night as if the flood-gates of heaven were opened 
once more, and the sea roared with a thundering noise up the little 
bay behind the house, and I lay long awake listening to the anger 
of the elements. 
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THE INFANTICIDE. 
(FROM SCHILLER.) 


Tue death-bell tolls! Dreadful that ominous pealing! 
Time’s ruthless hand proclaims my final hour : 

Come then, black ministers of death! Here, kneeling, 
I unreluctant yield me to your power! 

Take then, vain world, my sad adieu thus early, 
With it accept my tears of grief anew. 

Sweet was the poison! I, who loved too dearly, 
Must now acquit, and pay the forfeit due. 


Scenes of a fleeting life farewell! farewell ! 
Welcome the gloom of an untimely grave ! 
Adieu endearments, whose enchanting spell 
Too oft my heart sweet hours of rapture gave! 
Adieu fond visions of my fancy’s weaving ! 
Blest offspring of the paradise on high, 
That unmatured my heart of bliss bereaving, 
Died at the dawn like flowrets timelessly ! 


Rich rosy knots on spotless white, adorning 
The robe of innocence I wore, were seen, 
And blooming buds that blush’d more deep than morning, 
Once grateful twined my auburn locks between ! 
Still upon me, a hapless victim dying, 
Is seen the selfsame robe of snowy hue, 
But upon that black knots are now supplying 
Those blushing roses fresh with early dew! 


Weep! weep! ye sinless ones: on life’s rough ocean, 
Upon whose breasts the lily’s emblem lives, 

To whom kind nature, with each soft emotion, 
The heroic power of cold resistance gives— 

My sadden’d heart gave way to frensied feeling. 
For me no pain can my offence condone, 

While with love’s mask the wretch his crime concealing, 
World-honour’d still, leaves me to die alone! 


Even now, perchance, with some fresh victim toying, 
My doom forgot, flutters his hollow heart ; 

In love-fraught jests and smiles his time employing, 
As I his victim from the world depart ! 

Perhaps, ’mid the locks o’er her fair shoulders flowing, 
He'll steal the kiss, enraptured as she sings, 

While to the uplifted axe, that moment bowing, 
From its keen stroke the crimson fountain springs ! 





The Infanticide. 


Vile, vile deceiver! Conscience soon prevailing, 
My dirge and doom shall ever make thee hear ; 
In every death-bell’s note, and never failing, 
In memory’s glass thy guilt shall reappear, 
And if again thou hear’st some maid confessing 
The purest love that in the heart can burn, 
With the same memory’s sting thy heart depressing, 
Thy promised pleasures into hell shall turn. 


Thou cruel man, could not heart-broken weeping ; 
Could not my shame; nor calumny’s keen dart; 
Could not the babe upon my bosom sleeping, 

Nor that which softens tigers, move thy heart! 
Vain hope! embarked, he from our shore is flying, 
No tear-swollen eyes can bring him into view; 

Thus left forlorn by love, declared undying, 
On Seine’s green shores he will his guilt renew! 


Oh, God! the infant, on my lap reposing, 
Lay there all lovely, seemed so sweet, so mild— 
Ay, sweeter far than morn’s fresh flower unclosing, 
It look’d up in its innocence and smiled. 
Too deadly eloquent spoke every feature— 
A mute expression that my heart addrest— 
Oh! ’twas too much, enkindling through my nature, 
Love, wrought to frenzy, rent my tortured breast! 


“Woman, where is my father?” Wildly crying, 
Methought I heard its yet unloosened tongue. 

“Woman, where is thy husband?” Quick replying, 
My bosom questioned me, with anguish stung! 


Vainly, poor orphan, wouldst thou dream to find him ; 


His love some offspring far from thee will claim, 
While my sweet child, as to my heart I bind him, 
Will curse his birth without a marriage name! 


Oh! wretched mother! Hell within me burning, 
I sit forsaken in the world below, 
My eyes upon thy: visage, fondly turning 
Where joy should smile, and find hot tears of woe! 
You breathe, my babe, at every breath recalling 
The sadden’d memory of enjoyments past : 
What mortal anguish is so keen, so galling, 
As those endearing looks upon me cast? 


*T were hell, black hell, bereft of thee, my child, 
Yet worse than hell when that fair face I view; 

Thy kisses sting like scorpions—I am wild— 
Once from thy sire’s I bliss ecstatic drew : 
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The Infanticide. 


The grave may broken vows resound unceasing 
For ever, and not make one bosom bleed ; 
There all is peace! Then madness me embracing— 
Oh, pity, God !—Then came the horrid deed ! 


Thou perjured man! though far away departed, 
My infant’s shade shall all thy steps pursue ; 
Death’s chill embrace for thy false love returning, 
And poisoning all thy hopes of bliss in view. 


Haply, through glimmerings faint, by starlight gliding, 


All ghastly pale, thy child will reappear 
Dabbled in blood, and, after fiercely chiding, 


From heavenly hope his perjured father tear. 


Whilst senseless at my feet the babe was lying, 
Striken with horror, mad, distracted, wild, 
I saw, bathed in its gore, my cherub dying, ~ 
And hope and life had perish’d with my child : 
Justice uprose, a victim more demanding, 
But louder far had beat my tortured breast. 
Then welcome, death! I see my grave expanding— 
There even the Infanticide shall find a rest! 


Thou perjured man! Heaven, pitying and forgiving, 
May chance forgive a heart that loved so true. 
Then farewell rancour, ere I quit the living— 
A pyre I’ve kindled and the flames break through. 
So be it, being thus, his letters seizing, : 
The fire will make his perjuries disappear : 
Would that his kisses were as fiercely blazing, 
With all I credited, once held so dear ! 


Woman, trust not to charms like roses blowing, 
Nor oaths that men, called “ men of honour,” prate! 
My fall and crime were to my beauty owing, 
That beauty now—oh, how I execrate ! 
I tread the scaffold! Hzapsman, be not silly— 
No tear! Blindfold thy victim workman-like. 
Thou tremblest, man! Canst thou not crop a lily ? 
Haste, pitying Heapsman, do thy duty—sTRIKe ! 
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CHRISTINE; OR, COMMON-PLACE PEOPLE. 
BY JANET ROBERTSON. 


XLV, 


THE pe aaa g eg roused eg Pe teken 
tion; he accompani a notary, with two 
merchants resident at Palermo, a was almost immediately followed 
by San Isidora, now quite restored to his usual suavity of manner and 

. The deed was duly signed and witnessed, and, after Guy 
he ay deposited it in an inside pocket in the breast of his 
coat, where he announced it should remain till it accompanied de- 
spatches to England, he turned towards Christine and said, while he 
took her hand affectionately in his: 

“ And now, dear Tiny, good-bye for a little. I shall return about 
ten in the evening to talk over various matters with you, until a boat 
I shall order from the harbour comes for me at one o'clock. I wish 
to remain as long as I can with you, and would not have left Palermo 
to-night, if it had not been owing to some despatches received by the 
captain, which it appears render my presence necessary on board early 
“ite <P aomage bh f speaking, and, after kindly embracing 

ot up while in the act of s ing, and, after ki embraci 
Christine, left the room, accompanied b the gentlemen he had brought 
with him. San Isidora alone remained behind ; he stood for a minute 
gazing out of the window, as earnestly as his daughter had done a 
short time before; then turning round, he sent a withering and malig- 
nant glance towards her, as he slowly withdrew. Christine continued 
to sit for some time motionless, still feeling bewildered, and almost 
incredulous that everything should have passed off so quietly, and that 
she was really free and wealthy. There remained, however, notwith- 
standing all her efforts to shake it off, much confusion in her ideas, 
accompanied by an excessive dread, but of what she knew not. If she 
had been asked she could not have assigned any tangible reason for 
the uncomfortable state in which she was plunged, at a moment when 
everything conspired to relieve her mind and restore her to cheerful- 
ness. Her father did not return to dinner, so that the pain was 


her of meeting him alone so soon after the morning scene of 


violence, and feeling the necessity of uninterrupted reflection, in order 
to shape some plan with which to meet Guy’s wishes, she told Nina 
that she would lie down to repose herself a little, and therefore did 
not wish to be disturbed, unless the giovane Signore Inglese should 
pen to come sooner than she expected him. A few minutes were 

_ Suificient to convince her that she could not rest in the then excited 
state of her spirits; she felt fevered and stifled, and rising from the 
Sofa, on which she had thrown herself, she cast her veil over her head 
and descended to the garden, to try if the cold evening air would 
restore some degree of tension to her unstrung nerves, and clearness 
to her ideas. She wandered up and down until the early moon began 
to rise, and as the light dazzled her sight, and increased the mysterious 
feeling that oppressed her, she retreated to the seat behind the ever- 
greens beside the garden-door. Leaning her head against the wall she 
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drew the veil over her face, and closing her eyes strove to arrange her 
thoughts about what she should do, in accordance with Guy’s ideas, 
after his departure. A light suddenly flashed across her thoughts ; she 
would place herself under the protection of the Prince San Isidora, 
who, she felt sure, was friendly to her, and by him be enabled to reach 
Naples, and take refuge in the Ursuline Convent, until she had an 
answer to her application to Mrs. Mordaunt, or received farther 
instructions from her young protector. How happy would all this 
have made her a few days ago! but now the remembrance of Mrs, 
Temple, and the gentle loving Emmeline, from whom she was 
bably for ever separated, imbittered the cup which fortune had other. 
wise filled with so bright and sweet a draught, and cast a dark shade 
over everything. Then came the cruel recollection that Guy must 
leave her at midnight—he had not even hinted when she might expect 
him to return—through this very garden he would pass to go down to 
the bay to meet the boat at that late hour, and by that dangerous 
road! She started at the idea, but she would warn him when he 
came, and persuade him to take people with him. The uneasy current 
in which her thoughts now ienivnn suddenly checked by her hearing 
her father’s step on the gravel walk; instinctively, and shrinking with 
terror from meeting him alone, after what had passed, she softly left 
the seat and drew herself up under the shade of the wall, concealing 
her face behind some boughs of the ivy with which it was covered, so 
as to be screened from observation, at the same time that she was 
enabled—as far as the light permitted—to see him as he approached. 
He paused on reaching the door, and looked all round, up the trellis- 
covered alley and behind the hollies; but the position Christine had 
taken, and her black dress and veil, prevented him from being aware 
that any one was there. 

“What can he want here at an hour so unusual for him to be at 
home ?”’ she mentally asked herself, but she stirred not, scarcely 
breathed, so much did she recoil from another lonely interview, besides 
feeling anxious that their parting, now so near at hand, should be in 
peace. He evidently did not seek any one in the garden, however, 
for he pronounced not a word, and there was a general air of stealthy 
caution in his movements, as, approaching close to the door, he tapped 
three times. Three faint taps were instantly given in reply from the 
outside, and Christine’s blood ran cold when, upon San Isidora softly 
opening the gate, two strange-looking men entered, whose wild and 
sinister countenances had a frightful effect in the dubious and half- 
clouded moonbeams. They all three drew close to the spot where 
she stood concealed by the evergreens, but the tumultuous pulsation 
of her heart prevented her at first catching anything but snatches of 
their almost whispered conference. At last, she distinctly heard ber 
father say, 

“Then you positively undertake to do it for the thousand seudi ?” 

“ Ay, for a thousand,” answered the latter ruffian, “ but not one 
crazie less: we must have four other men with us at least, for those 
English sailors fight com’ i veri diavoli if they escape the first stroke. 
The sum must likewise be paid down at the moment agreed upon, in 
hard gold, otherwise we will take means to denounce you; and the 
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murder of a British naval officer is not a thing likely to either 
uninvestigated or unavenged. You had better give us half of the 
money now, and we shall be sure to do your bidding, for then we 
shall be convinced that you really can command the cash you 


San Isidora laughed scornfully. 
“Do you také me for a fool, signori assassini? No, no; bring the 
I have described to this spot to-morrow at dawn—hold it at 
arm’s length if you will—only let me be certain that it is the one I 
want, and I shall count out the money before you, and will exchange 
the bag which contains it for the bit of parchment-I am anxious to 
obtain. But remember to drag the body to some distance from the 
road, that the sailors may not see it if they should take a fancy to 
come on shore to look for him, which is very possible, as not being 
from the ship, they may fear losing their hire. It will be worth your 
while to rifle the pockets well, for you will find plenty of money in 
them; but the deed of which I tell you is what J want; anything 
else is useless; without that particular paper you will get no money 
from me, for by it alone I shall be convinced that you have done the 
work you have undertaken.” 

A few more muttered sentences were all that was said, and those 
were evidently of assent and appointment. The brigands left the 
garden; San Isidora locked the door, and, with his eyes fixed on the 
ground, retraced his steps to the house. 

It is in moments of danger and excitement that the energy of a 
great mind displays itself in all its power, as in circumstances of peril 
and difficulty a feeble spirit sinks ‘under the fear and confusion its 
weakness exaggerates; thus the clear and strong intellect of Christine 
developed itself at this trying moment with a force quite astonishing 
im so young a girl. In the midst of the feelings of horror which 
curdled her blood, she not only clearly understood every point of the 
present crisis, but likewise became suddenly enlightened as to the 
steps she ought to take, as well as mspired with the courage to execute 
them. She instantaneously perceived that it was Guy’s mention of 
the will he had left in London, making her his heiress, that had laid 


the foundation of his own destruction. If he were dead, and her © 


father in possession of the deed which he had this day signed, re- 
nouncing all control over her actions, she not only entered into imme- 
diate possession of a large fortune, but could be forced by him to 
appear as a public singer, until at one-and-twenty she became a free 
agent. She now knew her parent to be a villain of the darkest de- 
Seription, in whom a frenzied vice had swallowed up all human feeling ; 
but still he was her father, and as such she must not betray him, while 
seeking to save the contemplated victim from the dagger of the as- 
sassin; but that predestined victim should be saved if she were to 
—w in the attempt. Her Guy, her beloved Guy, the star of her 

y, to be murdered because he was the most generous as he was 
the most fearless of mankind! Not a moment was to be lost; even 
now the clock of St. Domenico struck a quarter-past eight, and but 
little more than an hour and a half remained for her to act in. Softly 
she stole from her place of concealment, and with steps so light as to 
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seem scarcely to touch the ground. She passed swiftly up the trellis. 
covered walk and mounted the turret-stairs. On the ae Tae 
she paused for an instant, and sent a searching glance into her father’s 
room, of which the door was ajar. She beheld him standing at a 
secretaire, and looking intently at something in his hand by the light 
of the lucerna he held up with the other; and it appeared to his 
daughter, by the distant view she had, that they were dice which he 
so narrowly inspected. The rays that the lamp threw upwards on 
his countenance, exhibited bis face of a blackish paleness, which, 
with a contraction on the brow and a compression of the lip, had 
altogether a horrible effect to one who knew so well with what deadly 

urposes his mind was filled. She took but. a momentary glance, 
honoree, then glided noiselessly along the gallery, and gaining her 
apartment, softly fastened herself in. It proved that the precaution 
had been taken just in time, for the well-known footstep of her guilty 
parent almost immediately followed hers along the gallery, and on 
entering the saloon he advanced straight to her door and tried to 
open it. With immense self-command she asked, in a sleepy voice 
from the other side of the room, who was there. 

San Isidora answered, in a soft tone, ren! feigned to his daugh- 
ter’s acute ear, that Nina having informed him that she had laid down, 
he only wished to say that he was obliged to go out, but would endea- 
vour to return to see the generoso Signor Guy, before his departure, 
and begged her not to disturb herself. Christine thanked him in the 
same languid accent ; then stood for a few seconds with her pale lips 
apart, and her brow contracted by the intensity of her anxiety, as she 
leaned forward her head and listened to his retreating steps. The 
sound of the door of the corridor closing after him restored her to 
activity ; she instantly took the key of the garden-gate from the 
drawer where it had laid since her return from the villa, and leaving 
her room, closed and locked the door. Like a flash of lightning she 
swept through the gallery and descended the stairs; another minute 
beheld her emerge from the garden-door and stand alone in that soli- 
tary lane by the dim moonlight. For an instant she stopped to draw 
her veil closer round her head in order to conceal the under part of 
her face, and to make people think she was returning from church, 
and with a motion as steady as it was swift, on she went like the 
wind in the direction of the Villa Zernini. Had any one met her 
they most certainly would have taken her for a spirit, so singular and 
uncommon was her movement and appearance, as she skimmed forward 
rather than walked with a noiseless step towards the haven of her 
hope. It was mind that bore her onwards; the mental power which 
raises weak mortality above individual fatigue and suffering. Guy, 
Guy, alone absorbed her thoughts; the image of Guy, wounded, 
dying, dead, murdered by her father, seemed to fill the space before 
er. 

“Gracious God!” she mentally ejaculated, as she rapidly glided 
forward, “only let me be instrumental in saving my generous protector 
per and my parent from eternal perdition—let me do but this, 
and die !” 

She felt no fear whatever; had the men she had seen in the garden 
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stood in her path with the rest of their band, she would not have 
turned aside—no, not if in going forward she had rushed upon their 

ignards. Her purpose was dona, her determination immovable, 
and at the moment the preservation of her life was nothing. In her 
estimation, to outlive Guy would be worse than a thousand deaths, so 
on she sped, neared the shadowy archway—where it had been con- 
certed the deed was to be executed—and, keeping to the left, in a few 
minutes reached the porter’s lodge of the Villa Zernini. 

“ Per la Signorina Emmelina!” she said, in an assumed tone, to the 
porter, who she feared might recognise her, and who was letting a cart 
with some men pass out; and she moved rapidly up the avenue at the 
same pace. 

The breath of her well-developed chest did not fail her in that 
trying moment, and her elastic muscles, so early exercised in her 
Scottish mountain rambles, did their work to a miracle. She reached 
the house, passed into the hall—where various people were employed 
packing boxes—and, unobserved, or unattended to, ascended the 
stairs, gained the gallery, and an instant after gently tapped at the 
door of the well-remembered study. Her heart beat wildly at this 
moment, for his being here was the chance upon which much de- 
pended ; but the welcome word “entrate’’ reassured at her the agonis- 
ing crisis, and softly opening the door she entered, and, by the light 
of a shaded lamp, found herself in the beloved presence. 

“Che c’é?” asked Mr. Temple, turning round from the window 
where he had been looking out towards the moonlit sea. 

His countenance appeared pale and worn; ten years at least seemed 
to have passed over him since she had seen him last. She dvanced 
nearer to him, and sinking on her knees, as she threw back her veil, 
clasped her hands in an attitude of supplication as she muttered, 

“Tt is 1.” 

An expression of almost delirious joy passed over Mr. Temple’s 
face on recognising her. 

“My Christine! my best beloved!” he exclaimed; “oh! are you 
come to give me life and hope? Say, only say, that you repent of 
ad cruel decision, and that you have returned to snatch me from 

espair.” 

She scarcely heard his words, so filled was her mind with the one 
dreadful thought; she resisted his efforts to raise her, and clung to 
his knees. , 

“Cecil Temple,” she said, in a voice so thrilling as to ring to the 
bottom of his ont. “Cecil Temple, I come to throw myself as a 
suppliant on your mercy, and I know beforehand that it will not be 
in vain ; promise me your protection for one whom I love better than 
my life, and who, without your aid this night between twelve and one 
o'clock, will be murdered at the ruined archway.”’ 

The man thus unexpectedly addressed, recoiled as if stung by a 
serpent, and regarded the kneeling girl with a look of agonised 
reproach ; but when he noted the earnest and changed countenance, 
and the look of despairing determination imprinted on her features, 
all the generous feelings of his unselfish nature rose into play, and an 
emotion of deep tenderness filled his soul. He forcibly raised her 
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from her knees and placed her on a chair; but the same fixed rigidity 
of demeanour continued; still she clasped her little hands, and 
strained her petitioning eyes to scan every change of expression on his 
manly speaking face. 

“ Promise me,” she urged, in the same heart-touching tone, “ oh! 
promise me, Cecil Temple, as you hope to see your’ Bmmeline—the 
object dearest to you on earth—live to prosperity and happiness, that 
this night at twelve o’clock you will order a band of your seamen from 
the yacht to rescue the bravest, the best, the most generous of human 
beings ?” 

. ‘Alas! dear girl!’ answered Mr. Temple, with a heart torn with 
contending emotions ; “ you ask what I fear I cannot perform, for the 
yacht has gone round to-day to the harbour to take in stores, and has 
not yet returned.” 

Christine’s head grew giddy; the light almost disappeared from 
before her eyes; but with a desperate effort she recalled her fleeting 
senses, and crossing her hands meekly on her breast, 

“ God’s will be done,” she said, in a low voice; “then nothing but 
a miracle can save him.”’ 

“ Listen, Christine,’ resumed Mr. Temple, in a deep, melancholy, 
and impressive tone. “ My sailors are absent, it is true, but Zam 
here, my dear girl, and the person so beloved by you shall be saved if 
it should be at the expense of my own life. I do not even ask you to 
tell me who he is, it is sufficient that your happiness is vested in his 
preservation, so count upon me, Christine; and, although you have 
refused to accept me as a tender husband, learn at least to consider 
me in the light of a fond father.” 

A wild smile of joy lighted up the features of the hitherto mentally 
prostrated suppliant. 

“Oh! noble, noble man!” she exclaimed aloud, while her whole 
appearance changed with the glow of her enthusiasm. ‘ Oh! noble 
man, more worthy to be worshipped than to be loved by a poor weak 
creature like me! May blessings a thousandfold be your portion in 
this world; and your state of happiness in the next be proportioned 
to your unequalled merits. Only say that you forgive the unhappy 
girl, who for a single instant could harbour even the shadow of a 
thought to yourdisadvantage ? Only say that you forgive me, in this 
last interview which we most probably shall ever have together ?”’ 

Again she sank upon her knees and raised her face towards him 
imploringly. 

“Christine, my darling, for God’s sake be composed!” said Mr. 
Temple, laying his hands fondly on her head, as two unwonted tears 
dropped from his eyes. “There is nothing to deserve thanks in my 
promising to perform an act of simple mercy towards a person you 
love, which I should feel myself called upon to exercise for any one in 
similar peril. And I can have nothing to forgive,” he added, in 
lower and more saddened tone of voice, “if you ever suspected me of 
being a faulty man, you only guessed the truth, for my youth was wild 
and sinful, though I have been punished for my early delinquencies ; 
but tell me, my dearest Christine, from what direction am I to expect 
the object of your painful interest ? from what hand do you apprehend 
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the danger? and where is the young man going at so late an hour by 
a road so dangerous ?” 

She started up disturbedly, and gazed for a moment intently on 
the ground before answering. 

“T must not tell you his name,” she at length said, “still less can I 
explain what I know of the danger that threatens him; but thus far I 
ean inform you, that at twelve o’clock he leaves our house by the 
garden door to go down to the bay, where a boat will be waiting to 
receive him. At the ruined archway will be posted a band of men on 

urpose to murder him, but your presence will protect him; and, if 
in his gratitude for your generous aid he should tell you who he is, 
and why linked with me, ’tis well, but oh! never, never impart to him 
that it was I who sought you in my despair, as the only security 
against a peril proceeding from a source I dare not name.” 

“Calm yourself,” said Mr. Temple, tenderly, as he drew her arm 
through his; “let my adopted daughter be tranquil. I have people 
about me whom I can trust, and before twelve I shall be upon the 
road, with a sufficient number to protect the young man, and dispersed 
in such a manner as not to provoke suspicion. Is there anything else 
I can do, Christine ?” 

“Oh no!” she replied, fixing her eyes upon him, with a look of 
indescribable gratitude. “ God bless you, generous, magnanimous man! 
again God bless you! And oh! do not judge too harshly of the poor 
benighted creature who has flown to you as her only hope on earth.” 

She drew her arm out of his while she spoke, and moved towards 
the door. 

“Are you going, already ?” he exclaimed. “ Where does your car- 
riage wait, for I did not hear it drive up to the house ?” 

She turned round softly. 

“T walked up the avenue,” she replied; “for much depends on 
secrecy, and no one—not even Emmeline—mugt know of our inter- 
view. I go the same way I came, to avoid observation; but oh! with 
how much more light a heart!” 

So saying, she left the room, and, muffled in her veil, passed noise- 
lessly down the stairs, as much unattended to, in the bustle going on, 
as when she entered. Like a spirit she glided along the avenue and 
entered the road; at the moment she did so the rays of the moon 
streamed brightly upon the ruined archway, rn. to her piercin 
glance several dusky figures cowering in the shade. On she skimmed, 
with the same swift ghost-like pace, and in twenty minutes more 
reached the garden of the Palazzo San Isidora. As she entered the 
gloomy enclosure the clock of St. Domenico tolled out a quarter to 
ten; breathless with fatigue and fear she mounted the turret stairs, 
sped fleetly and stealthily through the gallery, and, having gained her 
room, bolted the door, and sank half-fainting on the sofa. The neces- 
sity for exertion over, her strength gave way, and for some minutes 
she was scarcely aware of her exact position; on reviving a little she 
bathed her brow with some eau-de-Cologne, and in a few minutes 
afterwards had so far regained her presence of mind as to ring for 
lights, in order to arrange her hair, and endeavour to assume her 
usual appearance of tranquillity. 
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XLVI. 


Ow looking in the glass to smooth her hair, Christine scarcely 
recognised herself, for her cheek now glowed with a colour as brilliant, 
as in the morning it had been deadly pale, while her eyes shone with 
a lustre almost startling; the fatigue and excitement she had under- 
gone had caused the blood to mount to her head, and a nervous tremor 
pervaded her whole person. 

The hour of ten began to toll from St. Domenico, and every stroke 
of the bell seemed to plunge a dagger in her heart; almost imme- 
diately after she heard some one come along the corridor, and enter 
the saloon, but it was neither Guy’s step nor that of her father ; 
trembling with anxiety she opened her door to ascertain who it was, 
and beheld the proprietor of the house, the Marchese San Isidora. 
She had scarcely time to exchange salutations with him before her 
father presented himself, and then she became aware that the meeting 
was by appointment, and she likewise felt certain that there was in 
this rendezvous a concerted scheme to prevent her and Guy having 
any private conversation. The marchese had a cunning smile upon 
his face, which indicated that he was acting a part, when in pretending 
to consult San Isidora about some papers he held in his hand, he 
alluded to his soon losing him as a tenant in the palace; while the 
chief conspirator himself glanced from moment to moment at his 
daughter, watching every expression on her countenance, his own, 
meanwhile, betraying a degree of restless pre-occupation, which 
showed what a whirlpool of dark thoughts boiled within. Five 
minutes of feverish excitement for Christine had nearly elapsed when 
the light and firm step of the young sailor was heard approaching, 
and in an instant after he entered the room, hat in hand, a large cloak 
thrown over his arm, and his open manly countenance beaming with 
health and pleasure. 

“Here I am, my dear little aunty, according to promise!” he ex- 
claimed, as Christine flew to meet him; then—after slightly saluting | 
the two gentlemen—he conducted her to a sofa beside the table, where 
they had placed themselves with their papers before them. ‘“ Upon 
my honour, Tiny,” he continued, “ although I always thought you ‘a 
pearl of great price,’ yet never till this moment did I think you quite 
a diamond of the first water. Why you are absolutely radiant in 
beauty to-night. Is it from Scotland that you have imported that 
brilliant rouge, lassie, and the dazzling light in which your eyes are 
swimming P”’ 

“ Oh, Guy!” answered the agonised girl, as she leant her burning 
face against his shoulder, “ my cheeks will grow pale and my eyes dim 
enough when you are gone.” 

And she shuddered as she clung closer to his arm. 

“ Are you ill, Tiny, that you shiver so,” he anxiously asked ; “ or 18 
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it merely sorrow at the idea of parting so soon with your unworthy 
nephew rf” 

K Sorrow, only sorrow at parting with you so soon, Guy; and fear, 
great fear, at your going down to the sea by that dangerous road.” 

San Isidora stole a quick look at his daughter across the table, Guy 
laughed. 

© Paith Tiny, you are quite right about the road,” he replied, 
“for I have found it dangerous enough.” Then, perceiving a singular 
expression on every face present, he added, recklessly: “ But as we 
are told in Scripture that ‘ out of great tribulation often cometh joy,’ 
perhaps it may be my case in this instance.” 

A considerable reaction came over Christine at his apparently care- 
less words, for she felt that there was some meaning concealed under 
them ; but, steady to her purpose, she went on : 

“There are many robbers in this neighbourhood, Guy, and I sus- 
pect they sometimes take the semblance of ghosts, for I have seen one 
myself in the garden, apparently the ghost of a female about my own 
size, gliding down a covered alley past the very garden door by which 
you propose to go out to-night, so you may easily conceive how ter- 
rified lam. Do, dear Guy,” she added, caressingly—‘“ do have pity 
upon poor Tiny, and wait till morning brings light and safety !”” 

“Siete molta paurosa, cara cugina,”* observed the marchese, sud- 
denly, looking up from his papers with a strange, cunning glance. 
“We Italians are not fond of forsaking our rest to glide about as 
spectres unless there is much gold to be had, or l’amore blows the 
wind in the sail.” 

“ Mia figlia’s ideas are confused with her grief at tlie idea of part- 
ing so soon with suo nipote,” remarked San Isidora,{ with a bitter 
smile; “ but to our business, marchese, for I shall not have time to 

spare after to-night.” 

‘ Again they began mumbling over their papers, and Guy went 
rattling on: 

“Why, Tiny, you astonish me with your timidity, for. you were 
such a brave little puss in Scotland; you used to fire up like a sky- 
rocket when people took too great liberties with you. Do you re- 
— what a tremendous rage you were in with me about Barbara 

orn ?” 

Christine tried to smile, but her features only took an expression of 
greater anguish. 

“Tl tell you what it is, Tiny,’’ contintted Guy; “I suspect that 
ou are in love, and that has shaken your nerves. It is a confounded 
ad business, this said love! Will you believe it, I once got into the 

scrape myself; and if you only knew what devil’s tricks it played me! 
It turned my mind all topsy-turvy, confused my ideas, made me in 
some sort forget former affections and duties ; in short, it left me no 
zest for anything in the world but playing the fool. To tell the truth, 
Iam not quite recovered yet. I am sure you must see a great change 
for the worse in me ?” 

“Oh no, Guy!” said Christine, looking up fondly in his face with 
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* You are very timid, dear cousin. 
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her feverishly bright eyes, “every change that takes place in you must 
be for the better.” 

“For shame, Tiny. I perceive that you have become a flatterer. 
Now, would you think me improved if I took the fancy of becoming 
a brigand, a wandering friar, or maybe a ghost, for a variety, and then 
I should come and hop about on ‘ the light fantastic toe’ in the garden 
with your lady spectre? I promise you that we should flit up and 
down like two will-o’-the-wisps to attract your attention and amuse 
your thoughts.” 

An indescribable feeling of horror seized upon Christine’s mind at 
this speech. She looked at her guilty parent sitting opposite to her, 
listening to every thoughtless word the gallant young sailor uttered, 
while he sought to conceal the expression of his sinister countenance 
in reading the pretended business papers. She thought of the danger 
so certainly awaiting her beloved Guy, and the magnanimous maa who 
had promised to protect him. Everything around her seemed to grow 
horrible and unreal, and she almost wished to die as she shrank behind 
the object of her solicitude to conceal her agitated countenance. 

“ But now, Tiny, time presses, so let us cut love and nonsense, and 
talk of your affairs, for as I have made my will in your favour, I have 
a good right to interfere, you know. Not that 1 have the slightest 
intention of your benefiting by this said will, however ; no, no, I pro- 
pose being the happy father of half a dozen thriving children before I 
set sail for the next world. But, notwithstanding this firm determi- 
nation of mine, I flatter myself that there was great dignity in the act 
—there was something sensible in making my will as soon as I came 
of age; besides, it gave me power over you, and tightened the curb I 
had got in your mouth, the rein of which Aunt M‘Naughton had so 
cleverly put into my hand; if you had insisted upon singing, she 
enabled me to pull you up, so that, instead of flourishing away in 
brilliant soprano, I should have brought you down to plaintive con- 
tralto. That doughty commodore of an old lady knew well how to 
manage man, woman, and child, after her own rough fashion ; I wish 
she were alive now, and she would help me to take care of my wife 
when I get one, and all those unruly cherubs I told you about.” 

Christine hung on his arm while he spoke, and continued leaning 
her head against his shoulder. There was something so reassuring to 
her in his light-hearted rattle, that it soothed her nerves; and upon 
his asking her when she proposed communicating with Mrs. Mor- 
daunt, she was enabled to answer, with composure, that she would do 
80 without delay, but as she had gone to Rome, she would not have 
an answer immediately. 

“ Oh, I know quite well that she is in Rome,” said Guy. “Do you 
really suppose, Tiny, that I have been for a month in Palermo with- 
out being well acquainted with everything concerning your friends ? 
A propos to Palermo, as your stay is uncertain, and as it may be 
some time before I again see you, where shall I direct my letters ?” 

“ Here, if you please,” interposed San Isidora, with a bland smile. 
“ By addressing them to this palace they will be sure of finding 
Christine wherever she may choose to go; it is a safer plan than in 

any way trusting to their lying in our post-office till called for, even 
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if one’s motions were certain. We sadly want reformation on some 
local points in the Neapolitan dominions.” 

The marchese joined in the conversation, and a long discussion 
ensued on political subjects. A mist began to obscure Christine’s 
intellect ; strange confusion filled her thoughts, and a succession of 
singular images seemed to swim before her eyes, but still she con- 
tinued to be aware, in the half-dreamy state of feeling that stole over 
her, that she grasped fast hold of Guy’s arm, and that her head rested 
on his shoulder. She could not be said to sleep, but she was overcome 
by a degree of unconsciousness occasioned a physical exhaustion, 
aggravated by the crushing weight at her heart and the secret dread 
that oppressed her. At last she was roused to a true perception of 
things by the words, “ It is a quarter to twelve, Tiny; I must now 
leave you.” She felt as if a sword was thrust through her heart as 
she sat up rigid and now deathly pale, while she shivered from head to 
foot. 
“ Farewell, my dearest girl,” he pursued. “ Never forget your 
affectionate nephew, Guy, for he will never forget you, living or 
dead ; he will always watch over you, Tiny.” 

She rolled her eyes with anguish. 

“Oh, do not go by the road!” she gasped out, “or take the porter 
and some other men with you.” 

“Come, come, you cowardly creature, don’t try to engraft your 
fears on me. Do you think that a British sailor is not able to fight a 
dozen such poor devils as those skulking, stabbing brigands who infest 
this island? Don’t be frightened, Tiny; wild fellows like me live a 
long time. Farewell, dear one!” 

He kissed her brow, and, standing up, seized his cloak and hat, 
which he had thrown beside him on the sofa, and advanced towards 
the gallery. The marchese took his leave, and San Isidora, seizing a 
lucerna, prepared to descend into the garden with the bold young 
man; then, suddenly turning towards his daughter, he said: 

“Go fetch your key of the garden door, Christine, for 1 have mis- 
laid mine.” 

Mechanically she obeyed ; then, taking Guy’s arm, faltered out her 
determination to go below with him. Supporting her almost power- 
less form with some difficulty, he descended the turret stairs, and 
passed down the gravel walk, following San Isidora with the lamp. As 
the light flashed back, he glanced at Christine’s pallid countenance, so 
expressive of agony of spirit, and a suspicion of something more being 
the matter than the mere pain of parting darted across his mind. He 
pretended to trip on the walk, and while feigning to suffer from the 
twist he had given his ankle—he held for a moment his foot in his 
hand—he bent his head towards that of his companion, and whispered, 
“Fear nothing ;’’ then moved on to overtake San Isidora, who was 
Waiting a little in advance. They reached the door, and when it was 
Opened by her father, Christine stepped boldly out upon the road, and 
Sent one quick, anxious glance in the dreaded direction, but no mortal 
could she discern in the dreary space; and the moon, as if with the 
imtention to increase her sense of desertion, suddenly withdrew her 
rays behind a mass of clouds. Again Guy’s lips were pressed to her 
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forehead, and again was uttered a fond farewell as he dashed forward 
in the obscurity, with his cloak still hanging over his arm. 

“ Come in, thou idiot !” exclaimed San Isidora, pulling his daughter 
back into the garden. “ By all that is sacred, 1 shall make you re- 
pent your perverse folly yet. To your chamber, thou sciocca! Dare 
my anger no more, or else you may happen to feel the weight of 
something still more sharp and heavy than my fist.” 

So saying, and dragging his shuddering daughter by the arm, they 
regained the turret, ascended the stairs, and entered the saloon, where, 
after repeating his orders that she should immediately go to bed, he 
rushed along the corridor and left the house, carrying the key of the 
garden gate along with him. 

As soon as she heard the outward door close, Christine sunk into a 
chair beside the open window which looked towards the Villa Zernini, 
now dark and quiet. Twelve struck in the town, and it seemed to her 
morbidly sensitive ear as if every church clock far and near rang out 
the dreadful hour in which the two beings the most dear to her in the 
world were to be placed in deadly peril. She closed her eyes, as if to 
enable her to hear more distinctly, but no noise came on her ear from 
the distance; all remained calm as death; nothing louder was to be 
heard than the throbbing of her own heart. A quarter-past twelve 
sounded ; everything continued as silent as before until the half-hour 
struck. Her breath then fell low; she listened with a fixedness that 
appeared to absorb all her* faculties. When the last bell at length 
announced that the fearful time was almost out, she raised her head 
from the position in which it had been so long bent in intense anxiety, 
while a gleam of hope restored suspended animation to her chilled 
frame. 

“ He must surely be past all danger now,” she thought, “ for I took 
only twenty minutes to go from here to the. Villa Zernini, and Guy 
walks much faster than I do. In three-quarters of an hour he would 
certainly reach the sea. The appearance of Mr. Temple on the road 
with his men has scared the assassins, and everything has gone as | 
have wished, and those two noble men may now, perhaps, have met in 
friendship.” 

A feeling of extreme pleasure pervaded her mind as this idea sug- 
gested itself, giving rise to a thousand agreeable images. Suddenly 
the straggling discharge of firearms in the direction of the archway 
awoke her from her premature dreams of gladness, and caused her to 
jump up from her chair as if a shot had struck herself. Again, again, 
and again single guns were discharged afar off, each report sending 
the pang of a dagger stroke through her heart; she grasped the 
window-sill, and leaned as far out as she could to listen to the dread- 
ful evidence of bloodshed. So extreme was her excitement, that had 
she possessed the key of the garden door, she would have flown to the 
fatal spot to satisfy herself of the actual state of things. Another 
fearful pause ensued, broken by no noise but the clock of St. Domenico 
tolling the hour of one ; but ere the sonorous stroke died away on the 
air, another and new sound blended with the tone; the alarm-bell 
rang loudly out from the Villa Zernini! Christine clasped her hands 
in despair; the alarm was to summon the crew of the yacht, but, alas! 
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no yacht was there. She raised her anguished face to heaven in the 
agony of her spirit, calling aloud for aid for those she so fondly loved. 
At the moment she did so, a sudden light shot up from the water, and, 
scattering a bright trail of sparks on the air, betrayed the answering 
sky-rocket, while the beams of the moon, shining brightly out as she 
approached her setting, gilded the white sails of the yacht, glidi 
into the bay like a spectre ship. At the beautiful and aneupected 
sight, a scream of joy burst from the parched lips of the utterly ex- 
hausted girl, and she sank, fainting, on the ground. How long she 
lay she knew not ; but at last she revived to consciousness, and, slowly 
rising, strove to recal her ideas. She staggered to a sofa, and buryin 
her face in her hands while she leaned on the cushions, she endeavoure 
to remember precisely what had passed, but hope and fear were so 
strangely blended in her mind, that reflection only served to raise her 
anxiety to torture, and rendered her insensible to the lapse of time. 

“ Signorina mia, venite, per l’amore di Dio!’* said the voice of Nina 
at her ear, as she laid her hand on her arm; “they have laid him on 
the benches in the hall, and he begs to see you, as he feels that he 
has not many minutes toslive.” 

Christine started on her feet. 

“Then he has, indeed, fallen a victim!” she almost screamed. “ Oh, 
God! oh, God! what an end for such a man!” 

“Oh, come, come, signorina!” urged the half-awake ghastly-looking 
waiting-woman; “he writhes in agony—he is stabbed almost to the 
heart, and cannot live any time, for nothing can stop the blood.” 

“TI come,” said Christine, moving hastily towards the door; “my 
weakness is past; nothing more can now agitate me.” 

She flew, rather than walked, along the corridor, and entered the 
hall; a group of men, standing round the largé bench at the other 
end, met her view. On reaching them they opened to let her pass, 
and, lying on a litter in the agonies of death, she beheld her father! 

“ Leave me—leave me, everybody !”’ he exclaimed, waving his hand 
and rolling his eyes frightfully around. “ Leave me, all of you, except 
my daughter. 1 wish to speak to her alone.” 7 

The men withdrew with Nina to the kitchen, consulting about its 
being yet in time to call a priest. San Isidora motioned to Christine 
to close the door. 

“] made them bring me here,” he hoarsely whispered. “I wanted 
to confide something to your care. Search my left pocket and you 
will find them.” 

Christine, shuddering with horror, obeyed the dying man, and 
drew from the waistcoat-pocket he indicated several dice, being all 
that it contained. 

“They are loaded,” he continued, with dreadful significance. “TI 
never used them before; but to-night it was necessary, for if the 
money had not been forthcoming in the morning I should have been 
denounced for the murder.’’ He regarded her with a dark look, and 
continued to speak, more as if he were communing with himself than 
addressing her. ‘I believe I was flurried, for I was found out; a 








* My young lady, come, for the love of God. 
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villain ing over my shoulder suspected foul play, and said so. I 
knocked him down ; he rose, we fought, and in the struggle he stabbed 
me in the side.” 

The unhappy man gave a low and agonised groan, and the blood 
from the wound dripped, splashing on the floor. 

“Oh! can nothing be done?” cried the horrified girl, as she knelt 
on the ground beside her guilty parent, who kept fast hold of the 
hand in which she held the dice. 

“Nothing,” he murmured hoarsely, with the rattle that ever pre- 
cedes death. ‘“ But your fortune is made, Christina; to-morrow will 
see you the mistress of seventy thousand pounds. Who but myself 
could have secured you so great a prize ?—a prize which failing you 
must now be my own, for I am your natural heir, my girl, and it is 
better to die than to grieve too much; constant sorrow would spoil 
your beauty, and your yoice—your exquisite voice. Sing that again, 
that the audience may. wonder and applaud; but I cannot see to turn 
your paper. Where are all the people going? Oh! they have heard 
that 1 am the murderer. I must fly! I must fly!” 

He gasped convulsively as he clung to his daughter’s arm, and 
raised himself from the pillow that had been placed under his head. 
It was the last effort of expiring nature; he gradually relaxed his 
grasp, and a minute after sank back a corpse. 








“OLD MORTALITY” REDIVIVUS. 


Ir there be one thing more strictly answering than another to the de- 
scription so often given in advertisements of lost pocket-books as contain- 
ing nothing of any value save to the owner, it must be a provincial 
newspaper, so very slight is the interest of its contents to the uninitiated. 
eye of a stranger, yet so fraught with information upon the very topics 
he most wishes to learn to many a man who is connected with that 
identical neighbourhood. And when one has been absent for some time 
from a place once familiar to us, the sight of those petty chronicles of 
passing events possesses a still greater power to excite our interest, and 
we find ourselves reading, with a friendly, almost affectionate fellow- 
feeling, of the doings of those for whom we cared but little while we were 
yet with them, and entertaining a somewhat clannish sympathy for the 
cause of a town upon which we were, once upon a time, not sorry to 
turn our backs. But of all the columns of a journal of this kind, none 
attracts so much attention as that which contains the report of the 
Births, Marriages, and Deaths—that silent yet eloquent preacher upon 
the mutability of all human affairs—showing us the children we danced 
upon our knees now married and parents, the good-natured but boisterous 
youth we left behind converted into a staid merchant and councillor, 
the mature of our day getting into advanced age, the elders borne to 
their graves full of years and hopes of immortality. And so we become 
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wafted back by memory into a bygone world, the evils of which are 
veiled from our eyes by a mist of intervening years, while its pleasurable 
memories are rendered yet more agreeable by the oblivion of the draw- 
backs which once existed to their full enjoyment. Such, at least, was my 
own frame of mind one lovely summer’s morning, the year before last, as 
I sat under the deck awning of a Rhine steamer, poring over the once- 
familiar columns of the Pitsmouth Times, which find been courteously 
lent me by a fellow-traveller after sundry apologies for the probability 
that a stranger would find but little to interest him in so purely local a 

“T was not much of a stranger in that good town eleven years ago,” 
thought I to myself as I took the proffered journal, “and I dice say that 
I know about half your kith and kin, my good friend, if I had but the 

rimary clue of being told your name.” Bat I said nothing at the time, 
but plunged forthwith into the sheet before me, beginning, as usual, with 
the three great events. 

I rapidly and somewhat mechanically ran my eye down the list of 
names, most of which were familiar enough to me by repute, and having 
duly satisfied myself that the good town was filling up its death vacancies 
with a lusty growth of saplings from the parent stems, and was marrying 
and giving in marriage with a vigour which spoke well for its material 

rity, I was proceeding with slower progress down the record of 
those lately summoned to their last account, when my attention was 
drawn to one especial entry, which caused my musings to vent themselves 
at last in actual words. 

“So poor old Michael has gone at last!’ said I to myself, loud 
enough, as it would appear, to be overheard by the lender of the paper. 
“ And he really did survive the threescore years and ten of scllhatliies 
of which he used so often to speak. They will not easily find a worthier 
man.” 

“You knew the old fellow, then ?” said my fellow-traveller, who had 
hitherto spoken but very little. ‘I should hardly have taken you for a 
North-countryman, but I am glad to fall in with a neighbour so far away 
from home.” 

“T am not exactly a neighbour in your sense of the word,” replied I, 
“for I not only was not born in your part of England, but have never 
spent any great portion of my life there; nevertheless, I was well ac- 
quainted with Pitsmouth, and Michael besides, for more than two years, 
and have a very pleasant remembrance of both. Many a chat have I 
had with the old fellow over the vestry fire, and invariably found him a 
very worthy man and most amusing companion, being as full of anecdotes 
and dry wit as any man I ever met with.” 

“ He must have drawn a pretty long bow about the seventy years of 
sextonship, I should think !” qeoth my new acquaintance. 

“ Nay, he did not state that he had been the regular sexton for that 
length of time,” answered I, “but that he had assisted in the grave- 
digging ever since he was sixteen, and so might possibly live to conclude 
the full term of seventy years employed more or less in that service, 
which it seems that he did. But however that may be, I took a great 
interest in him, as he was a walking chronicle of all the events in the 
neighbourhood for several generations, and lent, by a certain quaint 
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mode of telling his stories, a zest to his narratives which would scarcely 
have been imparted by their intrinsic merits.” 

The conversation became so desultory that I shall follow its 
thread no further, but record what I knew myself-of the eccentric sub- 
ject of this paper. 

years ago, when I first undertook a curacy in one of the 
parishes of Pitsmouth, with very little of the knowledge of a peculiar 
class which was most requisite for a comfortable residence in a North- 
country town of some importance, I found no little solid support and 
assistance in the shrewd, good-natured, but quaintly rough counsels of 
the sexton, a gaunt, hard-featured old man, who was, in outward appear- 
ance, such a type of his calling, that his portrait might have been taken 
at any moment for a grave-digger during the great plague, but at heart 
as kind and genial a creature as ever drew the breath of life. He took a 
great but rather pitiful interest in me, as being a southron; evidently 
thinking as little of the wits of those born south of the Humber as the 
most supercilious Athenian of the talents of the Boeotians. As he told 
me a long history of one of my predecessors, who “after his ears and tail 
had been trimmed a little, turned out as nice a gentleman as one could 
wish to see,” I rather suspect that he regarded the performance of a 
similar operation upon me a consummation devoutly to be wished ; but 
nothing could exceed his anxiety to protect me from making any blunders 
which might impair my popularity or efficiency. Indeed, the very first 
strongly marked characteristic that I noticed in him was his singular zeal 
in removing all rocks of offence out of the way of others; never was there 
a man less open to condemnation upon the charge of “ leading the blind 
out of his way.” Though passing with most people for a rough and 
surly fellow, ends knew him put an unnecessary hard construction on 
the conduct of any one. Plain-spoken to a ludicrous degree, he was never 
coarse or abusive ; exposed to many temptations to curry favour by sup- 
planting others, he was always a ready witness on behalf of all those for 
whom, with a decently clean conscience, he could say a good word ; 
“ live and let live” was his golden rule. I had not been very long in my 
new cure ere I had a convincing, if rather comic, proof of the quaint 
manner in which he sometimes set about his self-imposed task of recon- 
ciling conflicting interests ; but it is utterly impossible to do full justice 
to a scene which one must have actually witnessed to have duly appre- 
ciated. It so happened that there were on one especial day no less than 
three funerals at the same hour, the graves belonging to two of which 
were very close together, and also nearest to the church itself, while the 
third lay at a considerable distance, in a remote corner of the yard. The 
order of rocedure, therefore, appeared plain enough, viz. to take those 
first which were nearest and in the closest proximity to one another, and, 
lastly, that which was farthest off, but to this arrangement Michael 
stoutly demurred. 

One of these two contiguous graves, he informed me, belonged to so 
old and universally respected an inhabitant, that we must not omit to 
visit that first, especially as it lay nearest to the church; but the other 
was that of a Primitive Methodist, and so must, despite of all apparent 
reasons to the contrary, stand last in order. Rather scandalised at this 
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apparent intoleration, I refused, point-blank, to follow his advice, and was 
beginning a lecture upon his want of charity towards those who Gliffered 
from him in doctrinal matters, when I was quickly disabused of my error 
by his somewhat indignant me 
«Bless your heart,” quoth he, “it’s not because of their being Dis- 
senters! it’s to save the rest of the folks from the noise they make! 
They are ranting bodies, do you see? and they'll sometimes come down 
twenty or thirty strong, and sing together at the grave; then the other 
people get angry, and there’s a quarrel directly.” 
it Michael, in great dudgeon, but strong in conscious innocence. 
Like an obstinate young booby, I entirely neglected his hint, and took 
the consequences! Not to enlarge upon the subject, at the risk of castin 
an air of burlesque over so solemn a matter, I must content myself wi 
saying that all the old man’s warnings were perfectly verified by the 
results. We were nearly deafened, during the performance of the last 
ceremony, by the vociferous psalmody at the grave-side of the precedin 
; dire offence was given and received by the respective parties. i 
myself was represented as a covert ally of the Nonconformists, in terms 
which ind me to disclaim that character with very impolitic warmth ; 
everybody was set by the ears for want of listening to the advocate of 
true peace. Though he was very good-natured in feeling for my annoy- 
ance, Michael was tiresomely complacent over his own wisdom ; if ever 
man’s demeanour spoke in lieu of words, his towards me was constantly 
ing the unpleasant moral : “‘ Seest thou a man wise in his own con- 
ceit, there is more hope of a fool than of him.” 
Many other stumbling-blocks did I afterwards avoid, by giving 
credence to the old man’s assertion that he knew the ways of his own 
folks better than any stranger could do; which is likely enough, consi- 
dering the extraordinary prejudices and superstitions with which I had 
sometimes to deal, of which I will give one instance, as a sample of the 
rest. In the estimation of the worthy colliers and shipwrights of Pits- 
mouth, any girl christened before the boys (brought at the same time) 
was sure to prove a scold, to have a beard, or to contract habits even 
more unsuitable for a decent man’s wife; and I sincerely believe that a 
preacher might have spoken with the tongues of men od angels on this 
preposterous notion, to no effect whatever. Upon this subject, also, I 
was at first a little rebellious; going upon the principle that it was my 
duty to expostulate against such absurd superstitions ; but being recom- 
mended by my privy councillor to preach as much as I liked against the 
theory, but not to carry my objection into active opposition, I took the 
peaceable advice, and avoided black fate as the martyr of advancement. 
“Call them weak brethren for being offended at such nonsense, if you 
choose, but don’t oppose them,” quoth Wisdom, very literally “crying 
» In the streets,” for he was very deaf, and shouted correspondingly ; “ it’s 
no good a crossing of them !” 
“ But if I call them weak brethren, I shall offend them, shall I not ?” 
ted I, very meekly. 
“Well! I expect they'll 1 ag well contented if they get their own 
 Ppaemee he, philosophically ; “words don’t go for much in these 
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So the absurdity of the ition was duly commented upon, but 
the custom itself left unto and, as he prophesied, all went peaceably 


But, although the worthy Michael was usually so strong an advocate 
for prudent concessions, or vigilant scrutiny of the quarter from which 
the storm was most likely to blow, there were special provocations to 
wrath which proved too much for his patience, and invariably caused him, 
in his own strange language, to give the offenders “a lick with the rough 
side of his tongue,” and the principal of these was want of punctuality, 
Most especially was this the case with the marriages, when, as he would 
say with tragi-comic bitterness, there was really no excuse, “‘ Every- 
body was glad to get it all over, and had been weeks and weeks pre- 
paring: it was hard, indeed, if they were not ready at last,” he told me 
one day. “No, he must confess 4 had no patience with them.” So, 
on such occasions, the delinquents were sure of an exhibition of the old 
man’s very sourest face. 

Now it happened, one day, that I had been invited to a pleasure 
party, which was to meet at the station by half-past nine o’clock on a 
morning which had been appointed for the marriage of a couple who 
lived in the immediate vicinity of the>church; and as they promised 
faithfully to be most exact to their time, I did not think it necessary to 
obtain a substitute for my duties, but made my appearance a little before 
eight, in order to have everything ready for the immediate performance 
of the ceremony. The clock struck, however, and the bridal pair did not 
arrive. The quarter-past struck, and they had not yet come. 

“ Where can they be, I wonder!” ejaculated I, in dismay; ‘surely 
they have not mistaken the time.” 

“ Maybe, bargaining about letting the man off,”’ suggested the oracular 
Michael. “ There’s a many banns-notices comes to nothing after all.” 

a OH A to let the man off ?” repeated I, in amazement. “It 
seems a little late for that part of the story, I think.” 

* Not a bit of it,” returned Michael, stoutly; “they often break it off 
at the last minute like. Why, it’s not a week ago since I heard a man 
at it behind this very door. ‘Nancy, lass!’ says he, ‘I'll give thee a 
golden sovereign if thou’lt put it off, only for one month! I will, 
indeed,’ ‘Nay, nay,’ says she, ‘thou'lt be away to Cheenay, or some 
of them outlandish places, and I'll never see thy face again.’ So she 
kept him to his word, and she was in the right on’t! Safe bind! safe 
find! you see; but a goodish lot of them comes to terms.” 

I was a little sceptical, then, of Michael’s views of the matter, but 
afterwards became more credulous, having myself married a shipwright 
with his hair and whiskers full of sawdust from the pit where he had 
ignominiously and vainly hidden himself from the exasperated father and 
brother of his intended bride ; however, I must no longer stray from the 
story I have in hand, but return to the truant couple who were keeping 
us all waiting. 

The half hour now chimed. I began to be very fidgetty indeed, and 
Michael extremely cross, the clerk alone was beautifully placid and indif- 
ferent, copying out chaunts for the choir, a job which was just as well done 
in the vestry as elsewhere, Another five minutes elapsed, and with an in- 
dignant snort, worthy of a Spanish bull entering the fatal arena, off 
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went “fidus Achates” to inquire into the cause of delay. In a very 
short time he was back again, rather out of breath with , but radiant 
with the triumph of having effected his purpose. 

“They'll be here directly,” cried he, with his usual chuckle, “TI 
sorted them rarely when I got among them ; we shan’t have long to wait 
now, I warrant you.” | 

“What was the matter?” asked I; “were they waiting for their 
friends, or what ?” 

“ Matter !” repeated he, contemptuously, ‘‘ No, they was a Ysa 
ing and a praying, as if the eR was not good enough for them ; but 
I soon settled that. 

“* What are you about?’ says I, ‘that you don’t keep your time 
better, we've been waiting this half hour.’ Then one of them jumps 
up, and tells me that they have been preparing themselves by ‘a word 
in season’ from the bride’s uncle, who’s a preacher down Morpeth way. 
‘I call it a word uncommonly out of season,’ says I; ‘you ought to 
know better than to behave like so many spiritual thieves, a praying and 
talking with the minister’s time instead of your own,’ ” 

Thus far did Michael proceed in his account, when he was interrupted 
by the arrival of the bridal party, who, to do them justice, were full of 
apologies for having detained me, nor, if I might judge by the apparent 
om of the coin slipped into the old sexton’s hand ‘ ayes at the door, 
was his eccentric mode of summons taken greatly amiss, being perhaps 
regarded as the kind of growl which naturally would proceed from so very 
rough a bear. 

But he had not yet worked off all the steam engendered by his wrath 
at this unpunctuality, nor was it long before he found a fresh victim on 
whose head to pour forth the remainder of his ill temper. For while I 
was standing with him at the gate, waiting for the cab which was to take 
me to the station, and giving him a message to a friend who had pro- 
mised to take some occasional duty for me during the afternoon, up 
drove Mr. Smith, the parish doctor, who, having heard of my appoint- 
ment, and rightly judging that I was in some dilemma at.this second 
delay (for my cabman was as regardless of time as the bridal party), 
kindly offered me a lift, which I thankfully accepted, and stepped into 
his carriage, leaving Michael to discharge my faithless charioteer if he 
ever came. 

“Doctor,” shouted Michael, with a sarcastic grin, as he shut the door 
after me, “you're a getting through them paupers of your’n uncommon 
fast! There are two more to be buried to-morrow.” 

Having said which, he stalked off with the air of one who had cleared 
his mind of a great weight af responsibility. The worthy medico laughed, 
for he was a man of far too high a character to feel really hurt by this 
rough jest ; but he took that opportunity of explaining the reason of the 
old sexton’s anger at this overflow of employment in his ghastly busi- 
hess, which, it would appear, was genuine enough in itself, and by no 
means without a reasonable foundation. For the legal fee was so small 
for each grave that was dug, that if many were required at too short a 
notice, so that the old man could not undertake the work himself, he was 
actually out of pocket by hiring an assistant. Hence the annoyance 
which had vented itself in so singular a manner upon the head of the 
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innocent doctor, who, by-the-by, was rather fond of ghastly jokes him- 
self, as he was said to have made answer to the inquiries of a medical 
commission upon the most prevalent disorder amongst the infant popula- 
tion of his district, that “they mostly died of burial clubs,’”’ without 
condescending to add another word to that compendious report. 

T have already expressed my thankful remembrance of the good old 
sexton’s friendly anxiety to give me any hint which he thought worthy 
of my notice, as to the avoidance of anything which might give offence ; 
but there was one especial instance of this, which I will relate at fuller 
length, as the very nature of his suspicion was the indirect cause of my 
gaining some insight into the way in which signatures are sometimes 
obtained to the monster petitions with which the houses of parliament 
are periodically assaulted. A bill had recently been brought forward 
which related to one of the leading religious questions of the day, and 
great exertions were being made within our town to obtain as goodly an 
array of supporters as we could possibly muster, and as I had been 
chosen as one of the persons who were to take charge of a list of peti- 
tioners, it was not much to be wondered at that Michael should suppose 
the filling up of the important sheets to be the case then uppermost in 
my mind, But, in reality, it was not a question on which I felt disposed 
to go the lengths of most of my coadjutors, so that I pretty well con- 
fined myself to affording a fair opportunity of signing the paper to those 
who wished to do so, and did not intermit any of my ordinary occu- 
pations, one of which, at that time, was the compiling of an index to 
the register-books, for the readier access to the entries, of which we 
might be suddenly called upon to give copies. A great deal of this 
work was done at odd times in the vestry, and it had several times struck 
me that Michael regarded it with a disfavour for which I could not at 
all account, casting sidelong glances of decided hostility at the book 
before me as he passed backwards and forwards on his business, but as 
yet saying nothing as to what was on his mind. At last, however, the 
cat came out of the bag, head and tail, and mightily amused I was at 
the nature of the secret discontent. 

“T wouldn’t do it, sir; I wouldn’t, indeed,” said he, earnestly, leaning 
on the pickaxe which, in the haste of his sudden resolution to say his 
say without more ado, he had brought in with him; “that petition of 
yours is all well enough in its way, but you mustn’t do evil that good 
may come of it. Don’t you have nought to do with them sorts of ways, 
they never lead to anything you like to think of afterwards.” 

“What ways?” asked I,in amazement. ‘What have you got into 
your head now, Michael ?”’ 

“Don’t you f° to deceive me,” returned the old man, in a tone 
so strangely unlike his usual roughness, that it might almost be called 

laintive. ‘J mean you no harm, but good. I’ve seen so much, in my 

Y of that using the devil’s weapons to fight God’s battles, that it 
sickens me like to see it again. But it’s no use, and dead against 
the teaching of the Good Book; it’s only dividing the house against 
itself, and ing the walls.” 

Struck with the fervour of his manner, I no longer treated the matter 
as a jest, but inquired in plain terms what he supposed I was doing, 
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which could necessitate so very earnest an expostulation ; and I shall not 
ily forget my amazement at his reply. : 

«Why, aren’t you, at this very time, a copying down the names of 
men who have been dead and gone these fifty years, as having signed 

petition? And do you believe the blessing of God Almighty will 
really be on anything obtained in such a way? O, sir! you're but 
young, and other folks have urged you to it, may be; but don’t you do 
it—don’t you.” And he seemed as though about to burst into tears with 
sheer eagerness. 

I hastened to disabuse his mind of so erroneous an impression, and 
proved to his entire satisfaction what was the real nature of my employ- 
ment; but having done so, I did not scruple to inquire how it came to 
pass that he even suspected me of so strange a fraud. 

“Tt wouldn’t have been the first time that I have known such things 
done, I assure you,”’ replied he; “though not, perhaps, in this very 
place. But I could tell you of a man who has made every child that 
was christened, and every man who was buried, in the whole parish, 
petition parliament half a dozen times over against different things— 
corn-laws, Jews, Sunday letter-carriers, and I don’t know what else. 
Uncommon odd signatures some of them were, too! Fellows who had 
died of drink, cried out for severe liquor-laws ; the ungodliest men in the 
borough were made so unhappy by seeing folks bring letters on Sundays, 
that they couldn’t bear their lives; and chaps who owed at every shop 
that would trust them, were hot after a law for the better recovery of 
small debts. There were a nice lot of them, I can assure you.” 

“ But how did he get over the difficulty of so many signatures being 
in one hand ?” asked I. 

“Oh! he spotted them about,” replied Michael, with a grim chuckle ; 
“two or three genuine names, and then ‘ John Tubbs, + his mark,’ &c. 
That’s easy enough done; besides which, nobody, I hear, ever reads 
them. Why, bless your hearf! they do tell me that the Duke of 
Wellington signed for the Charter dozens of times ; and I know that, at 
one time, you could get a pipe of tobacco given you whenever you gave 
your name against the Maynooth Grant. But them’s only tricks of the 

e, as it were; and if parliament don’t choose to see through them 
(which I suppose they do) it’s their concern, for there will always be 
plenty to cheat them as wish to be cheated. But I’d have been sorry if 
you, and the church-books, had had aught to do with it. I don’t believe 
in bad ways leading to good ends.” A sentiment in which I was quite 
di to cordially agree. 

aving already recorded the old man’s services in keeping me out of 
scrapes, I must now depict him, for once in a way, in the less favourable 
light of the involuntary cause of my giving most dire offence to a neigh- 
bouring clergyman, by giving way to my laughter under circumstances 
which, however provocative of merriment, were equally unfitted for its 
indulgence. The incumbent of a small district church in the immediate 
vicinity of Pitsmouth (a man of considerable eloquence in the pulpit, but 
somewhat addicted to the failing of the cuckoo, in “ never being tired of 
hearing his own voice’) was, not unfrequently, good enough to preach 
for me, especially upon such occasions as demanded that description of 
eloquence which best entices the money out of people’s pockets for 
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charitable purposes ; so nothing could be less desirable than to offend 
the Ay of so valuable an ally. Moreover, he really was a 
good man, though his head was not, perhaps, as sound as his heart ; and 
if he gloried over-much in what he did, his works were, in themselves, 
purely meant and honestly carried out. It was wrong, therefore, as well 
as foolish, to have made even a passing jest of the petty foibles of a useful 
servant of his Great Master. But, at the time, the absurdity of the 
position was too much for my self-control, and I laughed first, to repent 
last, with what temptation the reader must decide. 

Having often assisted me, my worthy friend Powell at last required a 
little of my aid in return, and being well aware of the precise time when 
I was sure to be found in the vestry, waiting for all comers, duly made 
his appearance and proffered his request, which was the more easily 
acceded to, as I happened at that time to be unusually well supplied with 
help for my own duties, since a clerical friend of mine was staying, for a 
time, at a seaside part of our parish. 

So far so good! But now came the various minor details of what he 
wanted done, which streamed in, one after another, like an enormous tail 
to a very small kite. “ Would you object to give due prominence to such 
and such doctrines?” he inquired. ‘No! on second consideration, would 
you kindly make an especial point of avoiding everything relating, directly 
or indirectly, to them, as our opinions on that head do not agree? Would 
you do this—would you be very careful not to forget the other?” and so 
on, until I really thought we should never come to the end. At last he 
arrived at his climax, and sublime enough it was. ‘ May God protect 
my poor people during my unavoidable absence!” A most portentous, 
unearthly laugh now exploded from old Michael, who was standing by, 
the very croak of a supernaturally aged and experienced raven, listening 
with good-humoured pity to the self-conceit of a fledgeling, proud of 
having amassed the treasure of two tin spoons. Don’t be down- 
hearted,” quoth he, with such apparent sincerity that I thoroughly believe 
he meant no offence; “they'll do without you well enough ! You may 
depend upon it, folks are very rarely as much missed as they suppose. 
Indeed, many people like nothing better than a bit change in the pulpit. 
Nay, if I were in your place, I’d stay my holiday out, and not hurry back 
again for nothing at all.” 

Poor Powell’s face, as he listened to this eccentric piece of comfort, was 
indeed a sight to see. Lord Burleigh’s famous shake of the head could 
hardly have expressed so many various feelings. Anger, I must confess, 
it did not convey to any great extent; but for bitter disappointment, 
struggling with incredulous amazement, it was a perfect study. If he 
were not so missed, he seemed to be arguing to himself, and if the void 
caused by his absence was so little felt, then were all his brightest hopes 
me, oy" indeed! But no! the man must be only joking. No one could 
really think thus calmly of all his services. “And for old Nannie 
Carter?” murmured he. “Gie her a quarter of a pound of tea and a 
paper of snuff,” quoth Michael. Both face and manner were irresistible. 
I very stupidly burst into a shout of laughter, thereby driving away in a 
huff a man whom I was very sorry to have vexed, and doing my utmost 
to prove the truth of the saying that folly supplies almost as many 
weapons to Satan's armoury as actual wickedness. Certainly, to have 
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hurt the feelings of a man worth a dozen of myself was a noble day’s 
work on which to.reflect at night ; so it was plain that the next stage of 
the affair must be one of condign penance for the silly offence. For the 
matter was rendered all the worse by the fact that my friend had come 
to ask for help, not to offer it; so it was unusually to be lamented that 
we should have parted on such terms; that ill-timed laugh must be ex- 
piated by corresponding contortions upon the wrong side of my mouth. 
“ Madeira to-day means colchicum to-morrow,” as Dr used to say 
to pelt sncelging patients, so the sooner the bitter draught was swallowed 
thé better. By what apologies and concessions I made my there 
is no necessity to relate at full length ; suffice it to say that I undertook 
Mr. Powell’s duty for a whole fortnight with pretty good success, and so 
atoned for my former rudeness ; but I think that he was ever afterwards 
a little afraid of Michael, since, although he assisted at our church more 
than once during the remainder of my residence, I never knew him avail 
himself of any of the old man’s good offices which he could possibly 
avoid. 

I have confined myself almost exclusively in my present reminiscences 
to the more eccentric traits in Michael’s character, as being those which 
were most likely to amuse a strange reader ; but, in good truth, there lay 
beneath that rough exterior much delicacy of feeling as well as sound 
religious good sense, which won my thorough respect and esteem, though 
affording no salient points for illustrative anecdote. The most sterling 
points of spiritual worth in every man, I think, must necessarily be those 
which are least brought forward to public notice, and are the least likely 
to be the subject of general gossip. His oddities, his little adventures, 
his failings, or his quarrels may make him talked of ; his virtues, or his 
acts of devotion, are mostly kept private, known only to himself and to 
Him who seeth in secret, to reward at last before men and angels very 
openly. ; 

Upon the many proofs, then, which I received, that my good old friend 
thought frequently as well as sensibly and piously upon the things which 
principally concerned his peace, I shall say no more than simply to record 
with how great force the notice of his death recalled to my mind his 
parting farewell when I left Pitsmouth, many years ago. ‘“ Don’t talk 
about never meeting again,” said he ; “ to part for life is not the same 
thing as parting for ever.” Amen to the good wish thus indirectly ex- 
pressed, old Michael !-for whoever meets you in that mysterious world 
will meet, I honestly believe, so God-fearing a spirit, that he may safel 
enough cast in his lot with yours. From the bottom of my heart, I wis 
we may see each other again! 
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FIOR D’ALIZA.* 


M. pz Lamartine was passing the summer at Saltochio (he does not 
say what year), a delicious residence in the environs of Lucca hired by 
the French ambassador. He often went out alone, in the morning, 
ascending the mountains of this enchanting country in search of pic- 
turesque views, and it was upon one of these occasions that he fell in 
with what he calls “a poem in nature and action”—‘ the most divine 
form and the most melancholy adventure that ever poetry could have 
suggested to him.” 

ly one morning he had issued forth from the park ; it was very 
fine, and he was tempted to prolong his walk farther than usual up into 
the mountains. At length he came to a hut, perched in a solitary posi- 
tion on the slope of a narrow green valley beneath an enormous chesnut- 
tree. He approached it to obtain water, shade, and a little rest. 

On nearing this humble habitation, half quarried out of the rock, he 
was struck by a sudden apparition, which at once riveted his attention. 
It was the form of a young woman, or rather of a girl in appearance, but 
who was suckliug a baby five or six months old. She was so beautiful, 
that he declares that even the divine Raphael could not have painted such 
ahead. Her feet were naked, but they were whiter and more delicate 
than the pebbles washed by the spring by which she stood. 

The bashful villager, terrified for a moment at the appearance of a 
stranger, welcomed him to the hut on recovering herself, declaring that 
it was a day of festivity to them, and that her blind father and her aunt 
would be happy to show him any hospitality that was in their power. 
The good people laid before their visitor a repast of chesnuts boiled in 
goat’s milk, cheese, white bread, and spring water. 

“ You are not rich?” observed the poet. 

“Oh no,” replied the old man; “but we are not poor. The great 
chesnut-tree, the three fig-trees, and the grass around, belong to us; 
and so also did the field of maize, the vineyard, the little wood of 
chesnuts, and the meadow beyond.” 

“ And how did you losethem? How is it also that you have cut that 
great hole in the chesnut-tree, if that is your only resource ?” 

“ Ah! that is a long and sad history,” they all replied together. The 
poet insisted. The old woman could not tell the story, she said, she 
should cry so much. The daughter declared her incapacity. The old 
man was at length prevailed upon to begin, upon condition that each 
should help his memory in turn. 

“The Zampognari (that is the name of our family) are descended, 
according to the monks of the monastery above, from a young Tuscan 
officer, who fled from his prison at the time of the war of the Pisans and 
the Tuscans, with the daughter of the governor of his prison, and who 
ri refuge in the mountain, and built himself a hut beneath the chesnut- 

rees.”” 


“ My father,” interrupted the old woman, “‘ added to the bit of ground 
* Mes Confidences. Fior d’Aliza. 
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reclaimed by his parent. His son, my brother, and his son whom you 
see there, added a mulberry plantation and a vineyard. He and his 
brother, who died young, worked in the plains in harvest-time, and in 
winter made zampognes, as their fathers and uncles had done, and for 
which a ready market was always found among the peasantry, for none 
manufactured by the Calabrese surpassed them.” 

The story was interrupted for Fior d’Aliza to exhibit the three last 
zampognes made, as the old woman said, before the death of her 
husband. 

“Ah! sir,” continued the old woman, “ what pipes! and how my 
husband and his brother, Antonio, played upon them when their fingers 
were supple and their breath was still vigorous! But poor Hyeronimo 
played even better than either; and she,” she said, pointing to Fior 
d’Aliza, “can play as well as her husband. 

“We lived thus, sir, in competence and happiness. The family con- 

sisted of my husband and myself and our son Hyeronimo, and of Antonio, 
my brother-in-law, who had wedded my sister, mother of Fior d’ Aliza. 
She was so beautiful that people came from Pisa to see her, but she died 
whilst suckling Fior d’Aliza. One day my husband came up, after the 
harvest, from the Maremmes of Tuscany. It had been a very hot 
summer. ‘ Put me to bed,’ he said; ‘the fever of Terracina has killed 
me.’ , 
“ And, true enough, we buried him three days after his return, and 
there only remained Hyeronimo, whom I fed more with tears than with 
milk. The two children were, indeed, brought up with the same milk 
—that of the goat which is now rubbing its horns against her apron. 
Antonio had gone blind, and could only ascend to the monastery of San 
Stefano, led by his dog, twicea year. We were reduced now to dry figs, 
to chesnuts, and to a little maize. As Hyeronimo grew up, we had a 
little more maize and millet, and Fior d’ Aliza gathered dead wood to boil 
the chesnuts. We had a few sheep, which the dog would bring in at 
night, and the cuiccio (donkey), which Fior d’Aliza loaded with fuel 
from the forest. We had then wherewithal to bless God and the Madonna, 
and as the children grew up, a monk, collector for the monastery, taught 
them, as he went to and fro, how to pray, and gave them some rudiments 
of education. Little is wanted in the mountain; they loved one another 
as brother and sister, and we proposed to ourselves to unite them when 
they should be old enough to wish it so. The pilgrims who passed by 
our hut on their way to the Camaldules, would stop to rest themselves 
beneath the chesnut-tree and drink from the spring. ‘ Heaven,’ they 
would say, ‘ has blessed you; there are none so beautiful in the city as 
those two children.’ 

“ But misfortune was about to overtake us, andthat from the exceed- 
ing beauty of Fior d’ Aliza. One day a number of young gentlemen 
came by on a pilgrimage to the monastery, from curiosity rather than 
devotion. They saw Fior d’Aliza at the fountain, and remained trans- 
fixed with surprise. 

“<¢ Ah, what a Madonna!’ exclaimed the youngest of the party. 

“* Yes, a Madonna before the Angel’s visit,’ observed the eldest. 
‘Heavens ! what will she be when she is fifteen ?’ 

“*She is only twelve, gentlemen,’ I said, wishing to call their eyes 
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from the child, who was trembling and blushing before their bold gaze. 
The young men sat themselves down and made inqtiries as to our means 
of subsistence. 1 told them our story. 

“* We will come again,’ said the eldest, on their departure; ‘ and if 
you wish to marry your daughter in a year or two, we will claim her for 
my son Jacob here present, and who is as much in love with her as if he 
had known her for seven years.’ 

“ The man who spoke thus was the captain of police in ‘Lneea, I told 
him that my daughter was not for such as he, and that, moreover, she 
was intended for Hyeronimo. . On their return from the monastery—it 
was Sunday, and Hyeronimo and Fior d’Aliza were in their best —they 
paid us another visit, and they asked the former to show them the 
shortest way down to Lucca, From that day forth we had to drink of 
the cup of bitterness.” 

The old man here took up the story. The mother said it would break 
her heart to go on further : 


When Hyeronimo returned to the hut (said the old man) late at night, 
he told us that the gentlemen had carried their hospitality to excess. 
They had insisted upon his sitting at the table with them and drinking, as 
they said, like a man, till his ideas began to get confused, and all the time 
they were questioning him about Fior d’Aliza, about Léna, his aunt, 
about the blind man, and all his family. 

“Signor Bartholomeo del C alamayo,” the captain of sbirri said to one 
of the pilgrims i in seedy black and dirty linen, “either you are my friend 
or you are not.” 

* Your friend to do anything,” replied the scribe. 

‘ Astute paglietta that you are, weave some skilful net such as men of 
your profession know how to entangle people with, so as to place that 
angel, Fior d’ Aliza, in my power, and you may rely on my gratitude. 1 
am the friend of the duke’s valet; the head of the polic e has married the 
daughter of my sister; the judges can do nothing without me ; the sbirri 
of the rural districts are under my orders. Strike fearlessly !”’ 

Bartholomeo contented bimself with smiling significantly for reply. As 
to Hyeronimo, he wished them all felicissima notte, and regained his hut, 
not a little fatigued and flushed with unaccustomed libations. 

We did not pay much attention to these schemes of drunkards, but 
continued to live in peace and happiness until spring. Fior d’Aliza, who 
was growing up, began to be afraid of leaving the precincts of the cottage. 
She had seen strangers hanging about, and once or twice the captain of 
sbirri had approac ‘hed the threshold and tried to renew acquaintance with 
her. But one day a little old man in black made his appearance, armed 
with a bulky document. Hyeronimo at once recognised Bartholomeo de! 
Calamayo, the scribe. 

He addressed us with as much indifference as if he was saying, ‘‘ How 
do you do?” 

“T hold a citation as children and heirs of Francesco Bardi and 
Domenico Cortaldo, legitimate representativ es of the elder branch of the 
Zampognari, who reclaim, in virtue of a judgment given to that effect, 
their share of the house, waters, woods, and fields of the domain of the 
Zampognari, their ancestors, of which only one-fourth part belongs to 
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ou, since you, Antonio Zampognari, and you, Magdalena Bardi, wife of 
Felice Zampognari, only represent the fourth of the succession. ” 

If the walls of the house and the old chesnut-tree which covers it had 
suddenly fallen on our heads, we could not have been taken more abtck, 
We looked at one another in consternation. 

“ What have you to say?” continued the man of the law, with pen in 
hand and paper on his knee. 

“Tf the judges of Lucca say so,” we at length replied, “ no doubt it 
must be right. We do not wish to hold the property of others. Do 
what you like; divide the land and the beasts, but leave us the hut and 
the chesnut-tree, one goat and the dog. As to the children, they belong 
to us, and no one can claim them. We ean live upon little, and Heaven 
will protect us in our adversity.” 

“ Well, then,” said the man of the law, “ since you have no appeal but 
to Heaven, two commissaries will be sent to-morrow to effect the division 
of the property. The heirs-at-law have, I may tell you, sold their inte- 
rest to Guglielmo Frederici, captain of sbirri in the town and duchy of 
Lueca; he is a good man, with whom Lam sure you can come to terms, 
if you choose to make a little sacrifice.” So saying, he left his summons 
and took his departure. 

We remained petrified on the threshold. We were so thunderstruck, so 
utterly overwhelmed, that no one could say a word; but when we some- 
what recovered ourselves, it was who should exert himself or herself most 
to suggest comfort to one another, and to diminish the harshness of the 
blow. 

The dayafter the next, the wizen-faced lawyer returned, with workmen 
armed with pickaxes, hatchets, and surveying instruments, and in two 
hours all was over. ‘The field of maize, the wood, the meadow, even to 
the spring with its grotto and basin, were all taken from us. Nothing 
remained but the hut, the grape-vine that clang to it, and the chesnut-tree 
which overshaded it. Five sheep, three goats, and the little dog were 
also included in our fourth of the stock. A°right of pasturage was like- 
wise reserved in the mountain, but with express orders that the beasts 
should not roam in the mulberry wood, the field, or the pasture. The 
men went away in the evening, proud of their work : we remained on the 
threshold without saying a word till it was dark. Antonio thought of his 
maize which others were to harvest; Magdalena of her silkworms, which 
would perish for want of mulberry-leaves; | thought of my grapes, my 
chesnuts, and my figs ; Fior d’ Aliza wept for her flowers, her grotto, and 
the basin in which she and the goats used to take so much delight. So 
we went to bed without speaking. Hach seemed to be afraid that the 
voice of the other would make them burst into tears. 

The next day the poor beasts could not understand why they were 
picketed in front of the hut and not allowed to rove as usual. Fior d’ Aliza 
went to cut grass for them amid the rocks, whilst Hyeronimo ascended 
high up the mountain in search of wood. It was also necessary to fetch 
water forthem. But, do what they would, the goats managed to get 
away sometimes, and when the fattore, or factor of the captain of sbirri, 
came up the mountain, there was always some trifling mischief to com- 
plain of. Autumn was coming on, the grapes were just ripe, and we were 
calculating how many bunches could be spared for drying and how many 
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to convert into wine for Christmas, when one fine day the leaves began 
to fall off, and the grapes to wither. The factor, in revenge for some 
slight damage done to the maize by the goats, had cut off the tree close 
to the root ! 

“Oh, the wicked people !” every one exclaimed, as their very hearts 
sank within them. But what could they do? It was one blow upon 
another, and Fior d’ Aliza could no longer watch her goats and her sheep 
as carefully as she was accustomed to do; for several times, in so doing, 
she had found herself suddenly confronted by the captain of the sbirri, 
whose presence was as hateful to her as that of a serpent. 

Father Hilario, the collecting monk of the convent above, who had 
known us for forty long years, passed by the next day, and was astonished 
to find us all in tears. He asked for the paper which dispossessed his dear 
friends of their.inheritance, and said that when he got to Lucca he would 
place it in the hands of Professor Bernabo, a learned and upright lawyer. 
He was not satisfied with the transaction ; there might, he felt, be some 
trickery in the matter; and he added, “‘ I am now over eighty years 
of age, and who knows but that Heaven may have thus permitted me 
to grow old to be useless to myself and to the world that I may still be 
the means of establishing the rightful claims of the Zampognari.” 

Time, however, passed on. Hyeronimo was growing into one of the 
handsomest youths of the whole plain of Lucca; and Fior d’ Aliza was so 
beautiful that the pilgrims used to say, ‘‘ that if the angels still dwelt in 
high places, they should deem that she was not daughter of man, but a 
thing of light.” The two were scarcely ever apart; they sang together 
and piped together, inventing new airs; and Hyeronimo would no longer 
allow Fior d’Aliza to tend her goats alone, for he had become _— of 
the surreptitious visits of the captain of sbirfi. 

One fine morning, the scribe Bartholomeo del Calamayo once more 
made his appearance, this time accompanied by a number of woodmen. 
We asked him what they were going to do. 

* You shall soon know that to your costs,” replied the scribe. ‘ The 
proprietor sold that chesnut-tree yesterday to the master of these wood- 
men, and they are come to cut it down.” 

Upon hearing this, we threw ourselves upon the tree, embraced it with 
our arms, and watered it with our tears. That ancient tree cut down, 
and what was to become of us. Our last means of support would be then 
taken from us ! We went on our knees to the heartless scribe, and begged 
and prayed of him not to deprive us of our last resource. The wicked 
man triumphed in our grief. The woodmen alone sympathised with us. 
But the man of the law said sternly, 

“ Come, to your work !” 

Still the woodmen hesitated. Thescribe then took Magdalena apart, 
and said, “ If you were to send Fior d’Aliza with a basket of figs to the 
captain of sbirri, perhaps he would spare the tree.” But Magdalena, 
though a poor peasant, unacquainted with the manners of large towns, 
saw through the vile intent. 

“ J, sir,” she said, “ give Fior d’ Aliza for that tree, for my life! No; 
rather let us all perish together under its ruins. It were better a thou- 
sand times to die than to give my daughter to that wicked man.” 
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“Well, then, to your pickaxes and your hatchets!” exclaimed Calamayo. 
The woodmen raised the axes, and the blows fell upon the tree with a 

sound that went to the bottom of our breasts, and seemed to tear the 
heart from its resting place. Magdalena and Fior d’Aliza fell on the 
ground, and, dragging themselves on their knees, the men were obliged 
to interrupt their work for fear of hurting them. The scribe was so 
incensed at this, that, shouting out, “ Drive these miserable wretches 
away !” he rushed upon Fior d’Aliza, and, seizing her by the shoulder, he 
hurled her against a root of the aged tree, and so cut her temple in the 
fall, that her fair hair was bathed in blood. 

“See, sir,” said the blind man, putting out his finger, “ the cicatrix is 
still there.” 

At this very moment, Hyeronimo was returning from the forest with a 
fagot of wood. He saw the act of violence perpetrated upon his be- 
loved, and, throwing down his fagot, that he might run more swiftly to 
her aid, he rushed upon the group of intruders with his axe raised, 

“ Wretches !” he exclaimed, “ you shall only have that tree with my 
life.” 

Calamayo sought shelter from the young man’s fury behind the wood- 
men. 

“ You are witnesses,” he said, “ that our legitimate duty is opposed by 
open violence. We will yield for the present, to avoid the spilling of 
blood, and shall reserve execution until it can be done aided by an armed 
force.” 

They then went away, uttering exclamations of revenge. All we 
thought about was to tender aid to the wounded Fior, and that done, we 
set to work to repair the injury done to the tree by binding moistened 
clay to the open wound. 

We were, however, left in peace for some time after the incident of the 
chesnut-tree. But the passions of the captain of the sbirri would not 
permit us to be long quiet. He had resolved, as Father Hilario after- 
wards discovered, to ruin us, and to drive us into the streets of Lucca to 
beg our bread, when he could then have taken possession of the person 
of Fior d’Aliza without arousing public indignation. 

One day the goats were feeding in the heaths above the field of maize, 
when they wandered down to nibble at the weeds between the yellow 
corn stalks. Fior d’Aliza sent the dog to bring them back, but, while 
doing so, the firing of guns was suddenly heard, and three sbirri rushed 
out of the wood. One of the goats was killed, whilst a kid badly wounded 
took refuge at Fior d’Aliza’s feet, she herself having been badly hurt by 
some of the spent shot. We had all risen up at the sound of fire-arms. 
Hyeronimo, who was turning the figs in the sun, jumped down from the 
roof of the hut, seizing an old musket on his way. At the sight of Fior 
d’Aliza’s blood he fired at the sbirri, and soon they were seen carrying 
off their wounded sergeant, cursing as they withdrew. 

We were all so confused with Fior d’ Aliza’s wound, the death of our 
goat, and a hurt the little dog had also received in its leg, that we paid 
no attention tothe threats of the assassins. But the next day twelve or 
fifteen sbirri surrounded the hut, pushed the door open, threw themselves 

upon Hyeronimo, whom they bound tightly. 
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“ And now march, brigand!” they said; “you shall be confronted 
with the body of your victim, and you will not rot long in the dungeon 
that awaits you. And as to yon, little serpent with shining scales, you 
will have to go to the convent.of novices to be tamed. The blind mole 
there and the old witch will have to go to the hospital, where they can 
die on paupers’ beds.” 


Here Fior d’Aliza was herself requested to continue the story, which 
she did with the candour and simplicity of youth and innocence. 


When the sbirri (she said) dragged away Hyeronimo, chained and 
bound, cursing him and striking him as they went along, I learned more 
of my own feelings towards him than I should otherwise have known in 
the space of three years. I said to myself, “‘ They shall kill two, or | 
will tear him from their hands.” At once I cut off my hair, and dressed 
myself in the clothes of his father, who had died young. I then took a 
zampogno from the box, so as to resemble one of the young pifferar? of 
the Abruzzi, who play before crucifixes on the way side and Madonnas 
in their niches in the villages. It would also enable me to live, to pass 
to and fro without being noticed, and, perchance, even as a signal. So I 
got up early in the morning, hoping to get away without being heard ; 
but my father and my aunt were awake, and they threw themselves in 
my way. I persisted in my intention, and besought them to let me go, 
but my aged and blind parent declaring that if I did so I must walk over 
his body, | began to hesitate, when a voice was suddenly heard, saying, 

‘* Do not resist the inspiration of Heaven, which speaks through the 
heart of the innocent; let Fior d’ Aliza follow in the traces of her cousin, 
the protection of Heaven will be with her. Go, child, I will provide for 
those who remain behind.” 

It was our only friend on earth—Father Hilario. The news of the 
terrible event that had occurred at the hut had spread up the mountain, 
and reached the monastery of the Camaldules, and Father Hilario had 
set out to comfort us and to bring us provisions. He promised to continue 
to do so during my absence. | took advantage of a moment’s hesitation 
I saw on the part of my father and my aunt, for they were accustomed 
to look upon the good monk’s advice as if it had been an order, and I 
hastened forth along the pathway which leads down to the plain. I did 
not stop in my hurried career till I reached the little bridge that lies on 
the road from Lucca to the palace of Saltochio. There, fatigued and 
breathless, [ sat down, but it was only to weep. “Courage !”’ I said to 
myself. “I have left my parents in doubt and agony, but Hyeronimo 
is in Lucea, and I must go there at all risks, to rescue him or to die for 
him and with him.” Strengthened in my resolve, I rose, and kneeling 
before a Madonna, all covered with gold and silver, that stood in a niche 
on the bridge, I played to it, not to earn a carlin, for there was no one 
there, but to conciliate the favour of the Virgin towards my enterprise. 
The effort was, however, too great for my strength, exhausted as 1 was 
with fatigue and conflicting emotion, and I fainted before the statue. 

I do not know how long I remained in this state, but when I came to 
myself I found a pretty contadina in her best dress by my side. I looked 
around me, and I saw on the bridge a splendid waggon belonging 
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well-to-do peasants of the Cerchio around Lucca, all in gala dresses. It 
was a wedding-party, and the bride, assisted by the bridegroom, had 
been doing their best to enable me to recover my senses. 

“Tt is hunger,” said the young husband. 

“ Tt is thirst ,” said the ox-driver, as he came with some water. 

“Tt is the sun,” said the young wife. 

Alas, I did not dare to tell them that it was neither !—nothing but 

ief! I said it was heat and fatigue, and so they offered me a lift as 
far as the city, and a place in front, on condition that, when sufficiently 
recovered, I should play them a tune or two. They at the same time 
loaded me with refreshments, cakes of maize, bunches of grapes, oranges, 
and pears. On the way I learnt that the young wife was the only 
daughter of the bargello, or gaoler of Lucca, and the husband, although 
the son of a well-to-do farmer, had been turnkey, and that they were going 
to the bargellos to spend the evening, but that both were to live in the 
country. The thought came over me, if only the bargello or his wife 
should take a fancy to me, they might give me the vacant employment 
of turnkey. I should prefer such an appointment to being Duke of 
Lucca in a palace of gold and marble. In the mean time, pressing my 
zampogno to my breast, I cheered the road and the entrance into the 
town with the march of pilgrims to the Maremmes, the departure of 
harvest-men for Corsica, hymns for processions, and the Te Deums of 
San Stefano. My new friends were in ecstasies with my performance ; 
they handed me wine and rosolio, and by the time that we arrived at the 
gloomy porch of the bargellos, the door of which were studded with 
great nails, I was covered with flowers and ribbons. _I was received as 
if I had been one of the party, and the evening was spent partly at table, 
partly at dancing. When the time came for the villagers to take their 
departure, the bargello and his wife asked me where [ was going to get 
a bed, and finding that I was a stranger to the town, I was directed to 
mount to the top of a lofty tower, where a low vaulted doorway led into 
what had once served as a state-prison, but which had been the turnkey’s 
room; for in it was a bed, a table, a chair, and a jug of fresh water. 

Having prayed devoutly, I threw myself on the bed, fatigued with my 
day’s work and unaccustomed excitement, but it was in vain that I at- 
tempted to sleep. A thousand*painful thoughts crowded on my mind, 
and drove me to distraction. Whilst I lay thus awake a new sound 
reach my ears. I listened; there was no mistake, it was the noise of 
chains moving in the prisons and the dungeons beneath. A fearful 
thought crossed my mind. One of them might be Hyeronimo! I 
could even try if he could hear me. Full well would he know my zam- 
pogno playing airs which we alone had invented. No sooner thought 
than done. I took up my pipes, and, tuning them softly, began to play 
the melody which we had christened “ Fior d’ Aliza and Hyeronimo.” I 
had played till, in my despair, I had fallen on my knees, when I heard a 
Voice, like that of a miner’s coming from a deep well, utter slowly but 
distinctly, “ Fior d’Aliza, sei tu?” Angels of heaven! it washe. The 
zampogno had performed the miracle of discovering his dungeon. I 
replied to the voice with a lively air, expressive of the joy and delight 
that I felt at having found him out. 
But day was breaking, and I must cease. Early in the morning the 
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wife of the bargello came up, and finding me at my prayers (alas! I had 
done nothing but weep and pray since I had obtained the certainty as to 
where Hyeronimo was), she was confirmed in the previous good opinion 
she had formed of the wandering minstrel. 

“‘ Would not you prefer, my poor boy,” she said, “ to take service with 
honest people, than to wander about at the risk of losing thy soul ?” 

*¢ Oh, I should indeed !” I hastened to reply. 

‘‘ Well, then,” she said in still, more kindly tones, “would you be 
afraid to enter into our service because we are gaolers to the prison of 
the duchy, and because the outer world holds us in horror?’’ 

“Oh dear no! Therecan be nothing wrong in serving honest people; 
and, besides, a gaoler is not an executioner, he is a guardian who may 
even do his duty with compassion. When I was at home I did not the 
less love my goats because I had to shut them up in the morning and let 
them out at night. If you will take me into your service, I will do my 
duty faithfully, and obey you as if you were my father and mother.” 

* Well, it is settled, then,” she said, beating her hands as if much 
pleased ; ‘come down with me, and my husband will show you your 
duty.”” So saying, we went down the steps of the tower, and found the 
bargello at his grated window. He smiled when his wife said to him, 
‘“ Here is your turnkey !” ~And looking at me, he said, 

“ That young face won’t terrify my prisoners much ; but, after all,” he 
added, “‘ we are employed to keep them, not to terrify them.” Then 
getting up, he called a little boy, saying, “‘ Come, piccinino, it is time 
for the prisoners to breakfast ; take that basket, and follow me with their 
provender.”’ 

The provender in question consisted of large pieces of bread, presciutto 
and cacio (ham and coarse cheese). A dark subterranean passage, in 
which the footfall sounded like thunder muttering in our pine-forests, 
communicated between the gaoler’s tower and the prison. 

The bargello showed me how to draw the bolts, unlock the doors, and 
close them again after me as we proceeded. The central prison was a 
kind of cloister square, surrounded by arcades. There was a well in the 
centre, with a yew-tree cut in the form of & crucifix close by it. Three 
or four couples of turtle-doves inhabited this ancient yew, strange con- 
trast of love and liberty amidst victims of hatred and persecution. Be- 
neath each arch there was a separate dungeon, with a window carefully 
protected by iron bars. Some were at liberty to walk in their cell, 
others were chained to the wall. A bundle of straw and a water-jug 
constituted their sole furniture. When their food was conveyed to them, 
an iron railing was turned on by machinery ; the door was then opened, and 
the food deposited, the cell being thus divided into two. When this was 
done, the railing was withdrawn. The prisoners had to eat on their knees. 

‘ There are only six prisoners at present,” said the gaoler, “four men 
and two women. You must be aware of one, for he treacherously slew @ 
sbirri in the woods.” 

I trembled, for I knew whom he alluded to; but I restrained myself, 
and, luckily, that day the piccinino was told to distribute the provisions. 
On my return, I was shown what I had to do in the house. While thus 
engaged, the gaoler’s wife told me that a council of war was to assemble 
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that very day to decide upon Hyeronimo’s fate. My heart sank so 
within me that I felt more dead than alive. But still I was borne up by 
the idea that a kind Providence had hitherto guided all my footsteps, had 
brought me at once in communication with Hyeronimo, and who could 
tell but that I might be destined to save him, even if it was at the sacri- 
fice of my own existence ? 

In the mean time, the piccinino came to tell me it was the hour to 
take water and provisions to the prisoners. I gave the boy some bundles 
of straw to prepare for beds, and started on my errand. All the prisoners 
seemed to be pleased with the new turnkey, and thanked me for my kind- 
ness to them. When they had all been served, I turned my steps to- 
wards Hyeronimo’s cell. But I drew my Calabrian hat over my eyes 
and approached cautiously, for fear that an exclamation of surprise 
should betray us to the other prisoners. I had brought my-zampogno 
with me—it had, indeed, become my inseparable companion. Sitting 
down under the arcade, I began to play some plaintive airs, as if to while 
away the time and amuse the prisoners. I then played the same melody 
that I had played from the tower the previous night. All the prisoners 
came to their windows to listen. Hyeronimo came also once, and then 
withdrew. I knew by that that he was aware that I was within a few 
paces ofhim. I felt that I could go into his dungeon without danger. I 
accordingly opened the door, placing my finger upon my lips. But, for 
a moment, he did not recognise me in my disguise. 

“What !” I then said, “ do you not know Fior d’Aliza because she 
has changed her dress and has cut off her hair to come to you?” 

He then rushed towards me, but his chain restrained him. Our hands 
met, however, and we began to weep without uttering a word. But he 
was a man, and recovered himself first. ‘ How did you get here, my 
poor soul?” he asked; and one inquiry pressed upon the other all the 
time that I was crying, so that I could not articulate a word. At length 
I became more composed, and was enabled to relate my history to him. 
But when I told him what my projects were, to obtain a file and to help 
him in his evasion, he would not hear of it. I should be left behind, 
he said, a prisoner, and would be punished for complicity in his evasion ; 
and he would not obtain his liberty on such terms. 

[ had not thought of this. All I could say was, that I loved him and 
would sacrifice my life for him; all that he persisted in was, that he 
loved me far too dearly to permit me to suffer on his account. And thus 
for a long time did we linger, exchanging expressions of mutual love, 
sympathy, and distress. ‘The sound of the heavy hammer of the prison 
clock awoke us from our delirium. I was obliged, perforce, to tear my- 
self from his arms, and I withdrew, my heart bleeding at every pore. 

The same night the bargello returned from the court, where he had 
gone on the occasion of Hyeronimo’s trial. He brought with him the 
dreadful intelligence that the prisoner had been condemned to death. 
He was to be shot by the sbirri on the ramparts of Lucca. The verdict 
only awaited the signature of the grand-duke, after which a period of 
four weeks would be allowed him to repent and prepare himself to appear 
before his Maker. During this interval he was to be treated with con- 
sideration, as one who already, to a certain extent, had expiated his sins 
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by the punishment he has to undergo; he was to be freed from his 
chains and permitted to go daily from his dungeon to the prison chapel. 

I listened to all this with a fearful interest. All I thought about was 
how I should prevent the last penalty of the law being carried out in the 
person of my beloved Hyeronimo. I felt determined that. he should 
escape, even if it were against his own will. When'I went at a later 
hour to distribute the soup to the prisoners, I called him to me in sub- 
dued tones, and told him all that I had heard. But I added, the four 
weeks granted of relief from his chain, and of comparative liberty, would 
furnish us with some means or other for both of us to make our escape 
from the prison. 

“Qh, if it is with you,” he said, “ I am willing to go; but to go and 
leave you a captive, I would rather die a thousand deaths !” 

I saw that with this pious falsehood I could do what I had a mind with 
him. “TI will obtain a file,” I said, “from a poor prisoner here with 
which she rescued her lover from the galleys.” It would not have done 
to have purchased one—that would have betrayed us at once. 

Next day a number of persons dressed in red and black gowns came to 
announce to Hyeronimo that he had four weeks and four days in which 
to make his peace, and that at the expiration of that time he was to be 
shot in front of the barracks of the sbirri. Hyeronimo received the in- 
telligence with a pious resignation, which the confraternity set down to 
consummate hyprocrisy. From some words that I overheard of their 
conversation, I gathered that I had also been sought for. 

In the interval, I visited Hyeronimo early in the mornings before the 
bargello was up and whilst the piccinino was still asleep, to console him 
and to cheer him up. In these delicious moments we forgot that we 
were in prison, we were so happy in one another’s love. Hyeronimo had 
at that time been freed from his chain, and was allowed to visit the 
chapel, which had a high window behind the altar, opening upon a 
garden, itself bounded by the ramparts of the city. There was also an 
aperture in the latter to allow the water of the city to flow out into the . 
Cerchio beyond. I had studied all these details from the top of my 
tower. A Capuchin friar used to come every morning to say mass, and 
the prisoners listened through the doorways of their cells opened for that 
purpose. 

When the Black Penitents and the Brothers of Mercy visited Hyero- 
nimo, he told them, at my instigation, that it was his wish to confess 
himself to Father Hilario, the old collector of the Camaldules of San 
Stefano, from whom he had hitherto received religious instruction and 
consolation. In doing so we felt that we could enter into communication 
with our parents. It was not customary to refuse such a request on the 
part of a prisoner condemned to death, and Father Hilario arrived the 
next morning before sunrise. I left it with Hyeromino to acquaint the 
good monk of my presence there. “1 knew it,” said the holy man; 
the sound of her zampogno from the top of the tower told me that she 
was within these walls, but for what object I could only divine; your 
secret is safe with me.” 

He also, on his part communicated to Hyeronimo that he had laid the 
papers, by which the captain of sbirri claimed three-fourths of the pro- 
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perty of the Zampognari, before the famous Doctor Bernabo; that the 
latter knew Bartholomeo del Calamayo to be a villain, and the captain of 
sbirri to be as bad, and he doubted their authenticity, and there was still 
some hopes of obtaining justice, if it so happened that the grand duke, 
who was at Vienna, should return to his states before the day of the 
execution. 

The chances ef rescue hung upon a thread. Hyeronimo and myself 
had learnt in the mountain, as part of our religious faith, that souls 
united by the rites of the Church here below would not be separated in 
heaven, and as, if one must die, the other was resolved not to survive, we 
determined to ask the sanction of Father Hilario to our union, so that 
we might go to paradise together. 

“Do you promise,” said the good monk, when Hyeronimo had told 
him of our wishes, “‘ that if the favour of a secret marriage in extremis is 
granted to you, that you will truly repent, and that you will bless your 
enemies and persecutors ?” 

“ Yes; a thousand times yes !” replied Hyeronimo: “ for shall I not 
be indebted for happiness instead of misery to them, by exchanging a 
few wretched years on earth for eternity with Fior d’ Aliza?” 

But even then Father Hilario refused to officiate until he had consulted 
his bishop and his superiors at the monastery. Nearly a week thus 
elapsed before he returned, but he brought with him the inexpressibly 
comforting assurance that, since the future of two souls was concerned, 
authorisation had been granted for our union. It was arranged that 
Hyeronimo should receive the sacrament of marriage and that of the 
eucharist, as also extreme unction, on the eve of his execution, and that 
our parents should be present on the occasion. 

I had not, however, been idle on my side. I had cut through a bar 
in the window behind the altar in the chapel, so that it held by a mere 
thread. My intentions were, that, once married, I should prevail upon 
Hyeronimo to start the first, promising to follow, but not intending to 
doso. Had I gone, I felt that the good bargello and his wife would be 
punished, and | resolved to perish rather than that they should suffer for 
their confidence and kindness. Once that Hyeronimo was away I would 
return to his cell, and putting on the robes of a black penitent, which he 
must leave behind him, the sbirri might lead me out to the place of 
execution instead of him. I should die with his name on my lips, happy 
if my death secured his safety ! 

It happened as I had anticipated. We were wedded in that gloomy 
dungeon. Terrible night, in which all our tears were dried up by our kisses, 
and our kisses were interrupted by our tears. It was love and death 
commingled—love struggling with death, and death conquered by love, 
- mponeniene, I said, at last, “ get up ; day is already breaking though 

1e bars.” 

“ Farewell !” he whispered. “I have lived long enough, since dead 
or alive we are husband and wife. To meet under the bridge of the 
Cerchio,” he again whispered, as he let himself down from the chapel 
window into the garden below. 

_“To meet in paradise,” I said to myself, without a single regret for 
life. Returning to the dungeon, I hastened to put on the black penitent’s 
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dress, and I had scarcely done so ere the crowd of black and white frater- 
nities of death, mercy, and penitence came in chanting the prayers of 
the dying. The bargello and his wife were there weeping. They were 
not surprised at my absence, thinking that I had gone to my tower not 
to be present at so sad a scene. 

The sbirri followed, as the bells from all the church steeples began to 
toll. I felt cold, but firm on my legs, and I allowed them to lead me 
away like a lamb. The streets were full of people, and I went along, 
preceded and followed by the brotherhoods, and surrounded by sbirri. 
Father Hilario was by my side, exhorting me to prayer, and ever and 
anon making me kiss the crucifix. Passing over the great square, I saw 
a lady kneeling on her balcony, her handkerchief to her eyes. It was 
the duchess, but in the absence of her husband she could not interfere. 

They hurried me up the steps which led to the ramparts, and then they 
placed me alone with Father Hilario and the executioner against the 
parapet of the Cerchio, so that the balls should not pass over the wall 
and hurt any one beyond. About a dozen sbirri were told off in front, 
and they loaded their carbines in my presence. They were only await- 
ing the order to fire. The officer called out, 

“ Soldiers, make ready !” 

At the same moment the executioner suddenly threw himself upon me, 
and tearing off the hood and robes of a black penitent down to the waist, 
displayed to the soldiers and assembled crowd the person of awoman! I 
thought I should have died with shame, for my hands were bound behind 
me, and I could do nothing to prevent the exposure. Oh, what I suffered 
at that agonising moment ! . 

A sudden shout was heard at the same moment from the steps which 
led to the rampart. A man threw himself, in another instant, in front of 
the soldiers. ‘“ Stop! stop!” he shouted; “itis me!” And he fell 
inanimate at my feet. My head turned, and I fell like a dead person on 
the body of my husband. It was indeed Hyeronimo, who, suspecting 
something wrong, had flown on my traces to prevent the execution. 

When I came to myself, I found myself in a richly furnished apart- 
ment, surrounded by the attendants of the duchess, the duchess herself 
behind the group, weeping. I was told that the execution of Hyeronimo 
had been deferred until the return of the duke. As to myself, I was to 
be allowed to go home. When at length the duke did come back, an 
inquiry was instituted, aided by the learned Doctor Bernabo, and the 
wickedness of the captain of sbirri and of the lawyer Calamayo was 
fully and clearly established. Our property was restored to us, and the 
sentence of death on Hyeronimo was commuted into two years at the 
galleys, whence he is expected to return this very day, when the offspring 
of a night of tears, she added, stretching forth her hand towards the 
child, will have a father, who will be then restored to us ! 








